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DR. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 
AND DANTE 


LIVER Wendell Holmes studied Italian under Dr. Pietro 
Bachi’ during the third term of his sophomore year at Har- 
vard College (1826-1827) and the first and second terms of his jun- 
ior year (1827-1828),* and would have learned it at least well 
enough to be able to read it.’ He also would have known Latin.‘ So 
he would have been able to read, though perhaps not easily, any of 
Dante’s works in their original language. Furthermore, it is cer- 
tain that he read at least the Inferno in his college course.” It is 
almost certain, too, that as a student he would have acquired a 
copy of the Divina Commedia; and in 1931 Mr. Justice Holmes 
recalled that his father had the Divina Commedia.’ Moreover, as 
will appear presently from Dr. Holmes’ writings, he had available 
a copy of Cary’s translation by 1863,° and acquired a copy of 
Longfellow’s translation of the Divine Comedy and a copy of Par- 
sons’ translation of the Inferno in 1867, and a copy of Norton’s 
translation of the Inferno in 1891. In addition, he had Parsons’ 
The First Ten Cantos of the Inferno, Boston, 1843 (inscribed ‘‘for 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, with the respects of the translator’’) ; 
Parsons’ Seventeen Cantos of the Inferno, Boston, 1865 (inscribed 
‘*To Oliver Wendell Holmes, with the sincere esteem of T.W.P.’’ 
A.1.s. from the translator, Boston, Apr. 20, [1865?] to Dr. Holmes, 
relative to the presentation of the book, tipped in) ; a three volume 
edition of Cary’s translation, The Vision ..., London, 1881; La 
Divina Commedia . . . , col ecomento di Pietro Fraticelli, 3v., Fi- 
renze, G. Barbera, 1884; Norton’s translation of the Purgatory and 
Paradise, Boston and New York, 1891-92; and The Divine Comedy, 
translated by Parsons, Boston and New York, 1893. These books, 
as well as the Parsons and Norton volumes mentioned just above, 
are among the Dr. Holmes books in the Library of Congress.’ It is 
a matter of record, also, that he attended meetings of the Dante 
Club at Longfellow’s home on June 13, 1866, and February 27, 
1867; and he probably attended such meetings a few more times, 
even though the fact is not recorded.” 
If we turn to Holmes’ writings, we find that he gave the first 
hint of having read Dante in The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table 
(written in 1857 and 58) : there he wrote that ‘‘ pride, in the sense 
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of contemning cthers less gifted than herself, deserves the two 
lowest circles of a vulgar woman’s Inferno.’™” The use of the word 
‘‘Inferno,” the conception of an Inferno with ‘‘circles,’’ and the 
implied idea that the ‘‘lowest circles’’ are the worst—all these de- 
tails suggest a knowledge of Dante’s Inferno.” In The Professor 
at the Breakfast Table (published in 1860) his statement that ‘‘the 
old Latin tutor clove to ‘Virgilius Maro,’ .. . as closely as ever 
Dante did in his memorable journey’™ implies that he had read the 
Inferno; for as Virgil and Dente journeyed through Hell, Dante 
always kept close to his leader, right beside him or behind him.” 
Then in ‘‘The Inevitable Trial’’ (written in 1863) he showed def- 
initely that he had read at least part of it; he said, 

There is no neutrality for any single trueborn American. If any 


seek such a position, the stony finger of Dante’s awful muse points 
them to their place in the antechamber of the Halls of Despair,— 


—“‘With that ill band 
Of angels mixed, who nor rebellious proved, 
Nor yet were true to God, but for themselves 
Were only.” 


—‘“Fame of them the world hath none 
Nor suffers; mercy and justice scorn them both. 
Speak not of them, but look, and pass them by.’ 
The quotation is from the third canto, and is in Cary’s translation.” 
In the poem on ‘‘Bryant’s Seventieth Birthday’’ (1864) he re- 
ferred to Dante as ‘‘the wan-cheeked Florentine.’™ In The Guard- 
ian Angel (1867) he quoted the words ‘‘lasciate ogni speranza,’™ 
from canto III of the Inferno; and gave clear evidence of having 
read canto V by alluding in a sentence, 
The book-dusting came to as abrupt a close as the reading 
of Lancelot, 
to Francesca’s statement that when Paolo kissed her, as they were 
reading together of Lancelot, 
Quel giorno pit non vi leggemmo avante.” 
Again in the same year, in ‘‘ The Seasons,’’ he alluded to canto III: 


. .- do you remember Richard Gunn and his wonderful toys, with 
the inscription over them, awe-inspiring as that we recollect so 
well in‘the mighty Tuscan’s poem? 
“Look, but handle not!”” 
He was thinking of the inscription over the gate of Hell, especially 
the final line of it; and may also have been thinking of Virgil’s 


words to Dante, ‘‘guarda e passa.’™ 
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Having received a gift copy of volume I of Longfellow’s trans- 
lation of the Divine Comedy,” Holmes wrote to the author on May 
10, 1867 :* ‘‘I thank you, my dear Longfellow[,] for the copy of 
that noble work which your country and the English-speaking 
world will thank you for as long as genius and scholarship are hon- 
ored. I will not praise it further.’’ On September 12, 1867, having 
received a gift copy of T. W. Parsons’ translation of the Inferno,” 
he wrote to his friend :* 


My Dear [Dr. Parsons]: I have received the beautiful volume, and 
though I have not yet had time to read it through I have read 
enough to appreciate the skill and the poetical beauty with which 
you have finished your translation. It is a great honor to our city 
and country and a proof of the rapid growth of our culture that 
two such versions as your own and Longfellow’s should be given to 
the public in the course of the same year. 

I cannot help thinking that each will render the other more 
interesting. The difficulties of the text are so great that two or 
three independent renderings of it will be most acceptable to all 
the more interested and less profoundly instructed class of readers. 
But I do not wonder at these words “Tantus labor.” To keep so 
close to the text and yet to turn it into harmonious and idiomatic 
English verse was a task which might well keep you busy for years. 
I feel sure that you will get honor and I hope profit for your faith- 
ful and admirable performance. 

..aday or two ago... the volume came. 

I thank you heartily for your beautiful gift. I thank you 

for this new and noble addition to our literature. 


He spoke of Dante again in a letter to Harriet Beecher Stowe 
(dated November 17, 1867) : 


I bow meekly to all your criticisms except the Dante para- 
graph. I believe I did not go to one of the “Inferno” séances, [to 
but] one or two of “Purgatorio,” the others all “Paradiso.” How 
often I have said, talking with Lowell, almost the same things you 
say about the hideousness, the savagery, of that mediaeval night- 
mare! ... You cannot use too strong language.” 


Here he indicates that he had been sufficiently interested in the 
Divina Commedia to talk often with Lowell about it and to attend 
some of the Dante Club meetings, at which the poem was discussed, 
although, as Howells remembered the meetings, Holmes’ ‘‘voice 
was heard at the supper rather than at the criticism, for he was 
no Italianate.’™ Also, like not a few others, he was strongly im- 
pressed by what he called the savage, nightmare quality of it. 
Such an impression suggests that he knew the Inferno better than 
he did the other two parts, and that he appreciated even the Jn- 
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ferno not well enough. About a year later he expressed again the 
same feeling in his essay on ‘‘The Medical Profession in Massa- 
chusetts’’ (January, 1869) : 
In the perpetual presence of this great Healing Agent, who stays 
the bleeding of wounds, who knits the fractured bone, .. . it is 


doubtless hard for the physician .. . to accept the God of Dante’s 
“Inferno.”* 


On March 21, 1876, he wrote to James Russell Lowell that he 
had just a day or two before finished reading the latter’s essay 
on Dante, and that he laid it down ‘‘with a sigh of regret that I 
could not earlier in my life have come under those influences (per- 
haps I ought to say could not have inherited those gifts) which 
would have fitted me to read such an Essay as a scholar and not 
as a school-boy.’” In the essay on ‘‘Jonathan Edwards’’ (1880) 
he mentioned Dante five times.” Speaking of justice, according 
to Edwards’ conception, he said, ‘‘Its work, as in the theology of 
Dante, is seen in the construction and perpetual maintenance of an 
Inferno, which Edwards mentions.’’ Referring to Edwards’ con- 
ception of Hell, as displayed in his sermons, he said, ‘‘ We can en- 
dure much in the medieval verse of Dante which we cannot listen 
to in the comparatively raw and recent prose of Edwards.’’ He 
also spoke of ‘‘ Edwards’ Dante-like descriptions of his ‘Inferno.’ ’’ 
These statements show the same reaction to one quality of Dante’s 
work as was revealed in the letter to Harriet Beecher Stowe and 
the medical essay: they also imply that Holmes knew the Inferno 
of Dante. Another statement in ‘‘ Jonathan Edwards’’ shows def- 
initely that he knew the story of Ugolino (told in canto XX XIII 
of the Inferno) : he said, ‘‘The archbishop did not poison Ugolino 
and his boys,—he only withheld food from them.’ And the other 
time he mentioned Dante in this essay, he referred to a statement 

to be found at the beginning of the fourth canto of Dante’s “Para- 
diso.” The passage is thus given in Mr. Longfellow’s translation :— 
Between two viands equally removed 


And tempting, a free man would die of hunger, 
Ere either he could bring unto his teeth.” 


So he had read at least some of the Paradiso too, in Longfellow’s 
translation. 

Holmes ‘‘Sent to ‘The Philological Circle’ of Florence for its 
meeting in commemoration of Dante, January 27, 1881, the anni- 
versary of his first condemnation,’’ a sonnet entitled Boston to 
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Florence. In it he spoke of the true homage Americans were pay- 
ing to Dante, and of the fact that America’s poets were making 
Dante ours (referring, presumably, to Longfellow’s and Parsons’ 
translating the Divina Commedia, and possibly also to Norton’s 
translating the Vita Nuova), but did not show in it any definite 
knowledge of or indebtedness to any of Dante’s work. Only the 
last ten lines deal with Dante: 

Thine exile’s shrine thy sorrowing love embowers, 

Yet none with truer homage bends the knee, 

Or stronger pledge of fealty brings, than we, 

Whose poets make thy dead Immortal ours. 

Lonely the height, but ah, to heaven how near! 

Dante, whence flowed that solemn verse of thine 

Like the stern river from its Apennine 

Whose name the far-off Scythian thrilled with fear: 

Now to all lands thy deep-toned voice is dear, 

And every language knows the Song Divine!* 

In a letter to T. W. Parsons, dated November 12, 1881, and 

written to acknowledge the receipt of a poem, Holmes spoke of the 
former’s translation of Dante: 


... your Dante, I judge from all that I have heard and read (for 

I feel a little diffident of my own judgment), will carry your name 

to posterity coupled with a noble and monumental achievement.” 
In A Mortal Antipathy (1885) he wrote a passage which con- 

tains clear echoes of the first canto of the Inferno: 
I was already at least 
Nel mezzo del cammin di mia vita, 

when I risked myself, with many misgivings, in little-tried paths 

of what looked at first like a wilderness, a selva oscura, where, if 

I did not meet the lion or the wolf, I should be sure to find the 

critic.” 


The two quotations are from lines 1 and 2 of Inferno I; ‘‘the 
lion’’ and ‘‘the wolf’’ allude to the lion and wolf which Dante 
met in the ‘‘selva oseura’’ (lines 45, 49). Then in Our Hundred 
Days in Europe (1887) he parodied the ninth line of canto ITI, 
saying that ‘‘Leave at home all your guineas, ye who enter here 
would be a good motto to put over [the] door’’ of a certain book 
store ;” and by the last four words of the line he suggested that he 
had Cary’s translation in mind. In Over the Teacups (1890) he 
again showed definite knowledge of canto V. When he wrote, 

To say, as Dante says, that there is no greater grief than to re- 


member past happiness in the hour of misery is not giving the 
whole truth, 
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he was giving in English the familiar ‘‘ Nessun maggior dolore. . .’’ 
passage from that canto.” And when he wrote the following 


passage, 


And Number Five and her young friend the Tutor, —have they kept 
on in their dangerous intimacy? Did they get through the tutto 
tremante passage, reading from the same old large edition of Dante 
which the Tutor recommended as the best, and in reading from 
which their heads were necessarily brought perilously near to each 
other?” 


he was thinking of Francesca and Paolo’s reading together of Lan- 
celot, as the quotation ‘‘tutto tremante’’ (from line 136) shows. 
This passage also suggests that he might have been describing a 
copy of the Commedia owned by himself or which he had seen.” 
Twice more in Over the Teacups he referred to Dante, mentioning 
him as a classic along with Homer, Virgil, and Horace, and speak- 
ing of 
Dark, dim, Dante-like solitudes.* 


The last three references to Dante in Holmes’ writings were 
made in letters. One was in a letter to Charles Eliot Norton (dated 
October 17, 1891) ; there he wrote, 


During the delivery of [Lowell’s] noble poem, read under the Wash- 
ington elm, I could not keep my eyes from following the expression 
of your countenance. No Dante in the presence of Beatrice could 
have shown more truthfully in his features the delight with which 
he looked at her and listened to her.® 
Now all through the Paradiso Dante was in Beatrice’s company, 
and there are many passages in which he experienced great delight 
while looking at her or hearing her speak. One recalls especially 
that as they ascended to each higher circle he had to adjust his 
sight (physica! and spiritual) to greater light, and did this, with 
joy, by gazing at her.“ It seems, though, that Holmes was not al- 
luding to any particular passage, but was speaking in general 
terms; and his statement suggests that he was familiar with the 
whole Paradiso. 
Holmes spoke also in the same letter to Norton of the latter’s 
translation of the Inferno: 
Perhaps I should not have written at this particular moment 
had I not found on my table your Translation of the first Part of 
the Divine Comedy. You must finish your work without his [i.e., 


Lowell’s] eye to review its closing portions. But his presence will 
be with you still.“ 
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The next was in a letter addressed to Maria S. Porter, April 3, 
1893, or soon afterward : 


Parsons is appreciated by scholars; . . . To his lifelong devotion 

to Dante, by the absorbing study he has given him, I attribute the 

felicity of his style, the exquisite art that characterizes his work.* 
And the final reference was in a letter to Mrs. George Lunt, De- 
cember 19, 1893, written upon receiving a copy of the collected 
edition of Parsons’ Poems: 


Dr. Parsons was as true a poet as we had among us. His fondness 
for Dante and the admirable version he has given of the Divina 
Commedia showed the lofty range of his affinities.“ 


It appears, then, that Holmes read at least the Jnferno in Italian 
as early as 1827 or 28; read, if not so early, then in later years, at 
least some and probably all of the Purgatorio and Paradiso, in 
translation if not in Italian; and during the last thirty-seven years 
of his life showed, by quotations and references in his writings, 
and by the interest expressed in the Dante translations done by his 
friends Longfellow, Parsons, and Norton, not only a moderate fa- 


miliarity with Dante’s major poem, but also not a little interest 
in it. 

J. CHESLEY MATHEWS 
The University of California 
Santa Barbara College 


*The Harvard College Catalogues and other records show that, begin- 
ning with the third term of 1825-26, Dr. Bachi was the teacher of Italian 
during Holmes’ undergraduate years. (I am indebted to the officials of 
the Harvard College Library for the privilege of examining the College 
records referred to here and in the notes below, and I wish especially to 
acknowledge the assistance given me by Mr. Clifford K. Shipton, Custod- 
ian, and Mr. Kimball C. Elkins, Senior Assistant, of the Archives.) 

*The records of Holmes’ course of study in his undergraduate years 
are not as detailed as the records given in the Term Books for later 
years; but they show that Holmes began Italian under Bachi on April 20, 
1827, continued the study of it during the succeeding fall and winter 
terms, and did well in this subject. In his college course he had previ- 
ously studied French, and later studied Spanish. (I am indebted to Mr. 
Shipton and Mr. Elkins for providing me with this information and hav- 
ing records microfilmed for me. See especially Bachi’s Reports dated 
May 18 and Oct. 1, 1827, George Ticknor’s Letter of March 21, 1828, and 
the “Rank Scales, 1827-58.”) Holmes himself wrote in a letter dated at 
Cambridge, in December, 1828, that he had “studied French and Italian, 
and some Spanish” (J. T. Morse, Life and Letters of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, 2 vols., Boston, 1896, I, 59f.). See also Eleanor M. Tilton, Amiable 


Autocrat, New York, 1947, pp. 38f. 
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*A century later Mr. Justice Holmes believed that his father “did not 
really read Italian, but could make it out with a translation” (letter dated 
May 29, 1931, owned by J. C. Mathews). But one of the principles regu- 
lating the study of the modern languages at Harvard was that, once a 
student had chosen to study any one, he was not permitted to quit the 
study of it until he had learned the language (Fourth Annual Report of 
the President of Harvard University to the Overseers, for the year 1828-29, 
Cambridge, 1830, p. xxiv). Four students of Dr. Bachi’s going up for the 
examination in Italian on March 30, 1829, even though they had been 
taught for only two terms, were reported by the head of the department 
as being “offered as able to read Italian into English easily and well” 
(Ticknor’s Report of March 21, 1829, in Reports of the Department of 
Modern Languages, p. 10—in the Archives). 

*Mr. Ticknor recorded, on April 29, 1830, that “the students come to 
college with a considerable knowledge of Latin & Greek” (Reports, pp. 
[54-55]). And Harvard undergraduates studied Latin through the fresh- 
man and sophomore years and first two terms of the junior year (Fourth 
Annual Report of the President, pp. xv, xvi). 

* The records specifically show that the group of students with which 
Holmes was examined had read all of the Inferno (see letter of. March 21, 
1828, in Ticknor’s Letters, p. 92; also the Second and Third Annual Re- 
port of the President, for the years 1826-27 and 1827-28, Cambridge, 1828 
and 1829, pp. 33 and 35 respectively; and my “Thoreau’s Reading in 
Dante,” in Italica, XX VII, No. 2, June, 1950, p. 78). 

*“Dante Div. Commedia 3 vols., $1.88” was listed among the textbooks 
for Italian in the Second Annual Report of the President, for the year 
1826-27, p. 51; and on June 26, 1832, Ticknor, in writing a request that 
twenty-five copies of the Divina Commedia be ordered for textbooks, sug- 
gested a three-volume edition (Reports, p. [105]). 

7 However, the son doubted that his father “paid much attention to it, 
until perhaps the last years of his life” (letter mentioned in note 3, 
above). 

*One would guess that he had Cary’s version many years earlier. 

* Mr. Frederick R. Goff, Chief of the Rare Books Division, the Library 
of Congress, kindly supplied me with an inventory of the Dante volumes 
in L.C. which once belonged to Dr.. Holmes. 

* Samuel Longfellow, Life of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 3 vols., 
Boston and New York, 1891, III, 75, 85. (On the first date, Paradiso 
XXXIII was read.) Although Holmes apparently was not often present, 
he probably attended mure than twice. Longfellow’s MS Journals and 
known letters contain a record of only one-third of the Club meet- 
ings; and Holmes implied in a letter written to Harriet Beecher 
Stowe near the end of 1867, and in which he was speaking of the Dante 
readings which he had attended, that he had been present more than 
twice (see passage quoted on page 129). Longfellow, in a letter to James 
T. Fields, March 4, 1867, wrote: “Do not forget to tell Holmes, that I 
expect him on Wednesday. Say to him how pleasant a thing it is to go 
to a house where he is not only welcome, but desired” (a.1.s. in the Long- 
fellow House). W. D. Howells, too, in Literary Friends and Acquaintances 
(New York and London, 1901, pp. 152, 161), after remarking that he did 
not often see Dr. Holmes during the winter of 1866-67, said that in the 
spring and thereafter “I met him chiefly at Longfellow’s, or ... at the 
Fieldses’.... It was at certain meetings of the Dante Club.. . that one 
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saw the doctor.” “I met Dr. Holmes at the Fieldses’, and at Longfellow’s, 
when he came out to a Dante supper, which was not often.” Holmes was 
present also at “a Dante Club supper” on “Wednesday 12” [Feb., 1868] 
(H.W.L.’s MS Journal, 1863-1869), after the translation had been pub- 
lished and the regular Dante Club meetings had ended. —In a letter to 
J. L. Motley (April 3, 1870) Holmes spoke of seeing Longfellow “last 
Saturday” at the Saturday Club, and remarked, “I think the work of 
translating Dante kept him easy, and that he is restless now” (Morse, 
op. cit., II, 188f.). 

“The Complete Works of Oliver Wendell Holmes, Fireside Edition, 
14 vols., Boston, 1909, hereinafter referred to as Works, I, 271. 

#In Dante, moreover, pride (though a different thing from what 
Holmes meant by pride) is punished in the lowest circle. 

* Works, II, 61. Dante’s name is mentioned again on p. 85. 

* Only three times did they separate, and even then they were within 
sight of each other or within calling distance (Inf. VIII, 106ff.; XVII, 
34ff.; XXI, 58ff.). Usua!ly they were literally within reach of each other 
(inf. III, 19; VIII, 43); and when frightened, Dante got as close as he 
could to his guide (Inf. XXI, 97f.). 

* Works, VIII, 117f.; Inf., III, 37-39, 49-51. 

* “The Inevitable Trial” was a Fourth of July oration; so the speaker 
could not very appropriately have given the passage in Italian. 

* Works, XIII (Poems, I1), 250. 

* Works, VI, 346. 

” Works, VI, 373; & Inf. V, 127-138. 

»* Works, VIII, 160. . 

= Inf. III, 9, 51. He had quoted line 51 before: see note 15, above. 

= Three volumes, with pages approximately seven by ten inches, ordi- 
nary edition, bound in green cloth (Boston, Ticknor and Fields, 1867). 
Holmes’ set is now in the Harvard College Library; and volume one is 
inscribed “Oliver Wendell Holmes with kindest regards of the Translator. 
May 1, 1867.” I am indebted to Mr. William B. Todd, an Assistant to the 
Librarian, for supplying me with this information. Volumes II and III, 
published a little later, in May and June respectively, presumably were 
received soon afterward. 

* The letter is in the Longfellow House, in Cambridge. I am indebted 
to the late Dr. H. W. L. Dana and to Mr. Thomas H. DeValcourt for the 
privilege of examining materials there. 

* The First Canticle (Inferno) of the Divine Comedy of Dante Alighie- 
ri, translated by Thomas William Parsons, Boston, MDCCCLXVII. 

* Letter published by Maria S. Porter, in “Thomas William Parsons,” 
in The Century Magazine, LXII, N.S. XL, 935 (Oct. 1901), though wrongly 
dated there. Corrections have been made by a photostat of the original, 
which is in the Huntington Library. In the letter Parsons’ name has 
been erased. At the end of the translation, p. 216, T.W.P. had printed 
“Tantus labor non sit cassus!” 

* Morse, op. cit., Il, 225, and E. W. Emerson, The Early Years of the 
Saturday Ciub, Boston and New York, 1918, p. 439. Brackets are E.W.E.’s. 

7 Howells, op. cit., p. 152. 

* Works, IX, 365. 

** Morse, op. cit., II, 115f. * 

” Works, VIII, 368, 384, 386, 383, 374. 

" Dante names Ugolino and the Archbishop Ruggieri (lines 13f.), tells 
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that Ugolino’s sons were imprisoned with him in the tower (lines 38f.), 
and that they were starved to death by the Archbishop (16-21; 43ff.). 

* Lines 1-3. See above, p. 128, and note 22. 

* Works, XIV (Poems, III), 137f. 

™“ Porter, op. cit., p. 935. 

*In the memoir of “R. W. Emerson” (1884) he mentioned Dante’s 
name four times (Works, XI, 24, 156, 247, 295). 

* Works, VII, 11. 

" Works, X, 147. 

“ Works, IV, 159, and 227 (cf. XIV, 192). 


* Works, IV, 302. 
“We know that Holmes’ father “loved to buy rare old editions of 


classic works” (W. S. Kennedy, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Boston, 1883, 
p. 40) and that he “had a library of between one and two thousand vol- 
umes,” in which “the son browsed at will” (C.H.A.L., New York, 1931, II, 
225). And see above, p. 127, and note 6. 
“© Works, IV, 159, and 227 (cf. XIV, 192). 
“Morse, op. cit., II, 316f. 
“For example, when they entered into Mercury, he saw her “si lieta” 
Che pia lucente se ne fé ’1 pianeta. 
E se la stella si cambié e rise, 
Qual mi fec’ io! (Par. V, 96-99.) 
And when they entered into Mars, and his eyes were vanquished by the 
new lustre, Beatrice showed herself to him “si bella e ridente” that he 
could not keep the sight in his memory, and therefrom his eyes regained 
power “A rilevarsi” (Par. XIV, 67-84. Cf. also X, 52-63; XVIII, 3-15; XXI, 
1-3, 19-28; XXII, 124ff., 154; XXIII, 19-24, 34, 46ff.; XXVII, 88-96; 
XXX, 14-21, 26f. At other times, too, than at these ascents from circle to 
circle, he referred to his joy: he spoke of 
il piacer de li occhi belli, 
Ne’ quai mirando, mio disio ha posa (Par. XIV, 131f.); 
and at another time said, 
Poscia rivolsi a la mia donna il viso, 
E quinci e quindi stupefatto fui; 
Ché dentro a li occhi suoi ardea un riso 
Tal, ch’io pensai co’ miei toccar lo fondo 
De la mia grazia e del mio paradiso (XV, 32-36). 
(Cf. also IV, 139-142; XXVIII, 11f.; XXXI, 79-93.) In section III of the 
Vita Nuova, too, Dante meets Beatrice and is greeted by her: he was in 
her presence, looked at her, heard her speak, and it seemed to him then 
that he saw “tutti li termini de la beatitudine,” he took in “tanta dol- 
cezza” that he became as it were “inebriato.” (Cf. also V.N., II, and XI.) 
But there is no evidence that Holmes knew the Vita Nuova, although one 
would expect him to have read Norton’s translation of it, which was pub- 
lished in 1867. 
“The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri, translated by C.E.N., i.Hell, 
was published in Boston in 1891. Lowell died August 12, 1891. 
“ Porter, op. cit., pp. 934f. The date has been established by Professor 
Miriam R. Small, of Wells College. 
“Zoltan Haraszti, Letters by T. W. Parsons, Boston, [1939], p. 120. 





A FLORENTINE ENGLISHMAN TRANSLATES 
The “INFERNO” 


be 1894 ended twenty years of almost total paralysis for Eu- 
gene Lee-Hamilton; during those years, he had managed to 
publish seven books of poetry, the last of them being Sonnets of 
the Wingless Hours. His career is an unusually interesting example 
of a poet made, not born. A continuous struggle runs throughout 
his life between two polarized personalities: the first is that of an 
ordinary late-Victorian Oxonian; the second, manifesting itself 
more and more during the years of his paralysis, is that of a poet 
haunted by the sense of the oblique, the hidden and the terrible. 
In prose, he denounced men like Swinburne and Baudelaire for 
what he considered to be their indecencies; in poetry, he followed, 
and even went beyond, their paths. 

Thus, it is not surprising that, with his health recovered, he 
found himself unable to go on writing. Original inspiration having 
failed, he turned, like many another poet, to translation, and to 
one of the most popular of all texts, Dante’s Divine Comedy. It 
was a work he had admired for over a quarter of a century. On 


June 26, 1870, his half-sister, Vernon Lee, reported the following 
conversation in a letter to her father: 


Mrs. J[enkin]. “I must say, I do not admire all of Dante, by any 
means. The beginnings of his cantos are always fine, and here 
and there you meet with beautiful passages. The story of Fran- 
cesca da Rimini for instance, but I can’t bear that part about one 
man gnawing the other’s head.” 

Eugene. “Why those are perhaps the most eloquent lines ever writ- 
ten! Wonderful word painting.” 

Mrs. J. “... It all bears the impress of the barbarity of his times.” 
Mamma. “Dante must have greatly strengthened destructiveness.” 
Mrs. J. “Yes, and he himself must have had it very large. The 
best of his work is undoubtedly the Inferno, few persons read the 
Paradiso, and the Inferno is full of descriptions of horrible tor- 
tures.” 

Eugene. “Yes, but they ought to be taken allegorically; he repre- 
sents the torments we create on earth by overindulging our pas- 


sions.”” 
By training and temperament, Lee-Hamilton was ideally suited 
to the task of translation. Florence was his home, except for brief 
intervals, all of his life. He was completely multi-lingual; the 
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translations of German and Italian poets he published in his first 
volume, Poems and Transcripts (1878), are uniformly excellent. 
He published, anonymously, a perceptive and meaty article on con- 
temporary Italian poets.” As Paget Toynbee points out, he used 
subjects from Dante in a number of his own poems.’ He was a 
longtime friend of Pasquale Villari. The subject of what he re- 
garded as his masterpiece, an unfinished poetic tragedy, published 
in novel form as The Lord of the Dark Red Star (1903), was 
Ezelin. Yet with all his qualifications, his translation of Inferno 
was not a success. The reasons for this are worth looking into. 


The Inferno of Dante, Translated with Plain Notes was pub- 
lished four years after Lee-Hamilton’s return to health, in 1898. 
Throughout his career, he experimented with form; some of the 
results are excellent, some perverse. His Dante is an illustration 
of the latter. In the preface, he enumerates three elements in the 
structure of the poem: ‘‘the spirit of the Terzina, or intellectual 
division of the verse into groups of three. . . ; the chain of the 
rhyme; ... The eleventh, or . . . feminine syllable, at the end of 
each line—a syllable characteristic of Italian verse in general, and 
without which no verse translation can reproduce the effect of the 
original.’”* 


He retained the first; dropped the second; foundered on the 
third. He maintains, in justification of his decision, that the 
‘‘rhyme in the original is so unimportant that he whose mind is 
bent upon the meaning scarcely notices it all... . I have adopted 
the only plan that can secure a comparatively satisfactory line-for- 
line translation.’” 


In a word, he had fallen into the confusion which has plagued 
many translators, the confusion of accuracy with fidelity. That 
the weak beat could not have the same value in English as in 
Italian he overlooked. His is a poetic doctrine of separate but 
equal treatment, and it does not sueceed. Sir Samuel Walker 
Griffith also published, at almost the same time, a hendecasyllabic 
translation. In defending his choice of meter, he said: ‘‘The ea- 
dence should be such that, as he reads, the reader may fancy he 
hears the original.’” But that is what one does not hear in an 
English version of an Italian line. Lee-Hamilton refused to 
acknowledge the justice of the harsh reviews his Inferno received, 
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and went ahead with an unfinished translation of the Purgatorio 


on the same plan. 
Almost all of the faults of the translation can be seen in the 


opening lines: 


Midway upon the footpath of our lifetime 
I found myself within a dusky forest, 
For the straightorward way had been lost sight of. 


The Saturday Review had this to say of the effort: 


Every modern translator has his theory of translation, and Mr. Lee- 
Hamilton has his. ... We cannot congratulate him upon the result. 
The originality of his experiment is undeniable. It is, indeed, 
something of a tour de force, comparable only to Thomas Hood’s 
memorable poem that combined blank and rhyme. It is, indeed, a 
reversal of that ingenious attempt, for Mr. Lee-Hamilton’s version 
of the Inferno is neither rhymed nor blank verse. . . . The effect is 
monstrous and .. . often, indeed, grotesque in the extreme... 
The feminine ending is frequently formed of such words as “here” 
and “there,” and the forcing of these words on to the final foot 
is anything but Dantesque in spirit or metre... . : 
Mr. Lee-Hamilton has completely disproved his theory that 
the feminine ending is essential to the translation of the Divine 


Comedy. 
In comparing the advantages of blank verse with Lee-Hamilton’s 
experiment, the Athenaeum noted that blank verse ‘‘will not be 
exactly Dante, but it may be poetry.’” The Jllustrated London 
News, while calling the translation ‘‘admirable’’ in its accuracy, 
felt that the result of the verse-structure was 
. . that the swan, which in the original glides with exquisite 
grace downstream, in the rugged English verse waddles clumsily 
along the bank. Mr. Lee-Hamilton’s exquisite verses did not pre- 


pare us for jolting verse of this sort. ... When most harmonious, 
this rhythm recalls that of the “Needy Knife-Grinder.”* 


The only review that approached admiration was in Literature: 


Mr. Lee-Hamilton’s rendering of the Inferno .. . is vigorous and 
remarkably faithful on the whole, without being slavishly literal; 
but as a representative verse translation it seems to us to have 
been foredoomed to failure. .. . 

Judged on its merits, this rendering may be allowed to have 
attained a fair measure of success. If it be compared with the 
translation that comes nearest to it in point of form—that of Long- 
fellow—there can be no question as to its superiority. But the re- 
currence of the eleventh syllable tends to have a monstrous effect.’ 


The translation is good enough in some passages, not only to 
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overcome the verse structure, but even on occasion to gain strength 
through it. The Ugolino passage is one such; the gate of Hell is 
another : 


Through me ye go within the aching city; 
Through me ye go to everlasting Anguish; 
Through me ye go amid the forfeit people. 
Justice it was that prompted my high Maker; 
It was Divine Authority that made me, 
The highest Wisdom and First Affection. 
Before I was, no things were yet created, 
Save things eternal; and I last, eternal. 
Leave every hope behind you, ye who enter here. 


But almost adjoining passages in Canto IX are rendered in such 
a way that it is hard to believe the same man could have done 


both passages: 


O ye of whom the Intellects are healthy, 
Consider well the doctrine that is hidden 
Beneath the veil of the mysterious verses. 


In no wise differing even from a wind-gust, 
Impetuous on account of hostile heat-tides. .. . 


Yet part of the objection to the translation is an objection to 
Dante. In our adulatory age, the harshness, deliberate or acci- 
dental, of Dante’s thought and verse is overlooked, and such in- 
felicities as ‘‘Io credo ch’ ei credette ch’ io credesse’’ (XIII, 25) 
are forgotten. Whatever the failures of the verse, the spirit of 
Lee-Hamilton’s translation is true to ‘‘the vigorous, uncompromis- 
ing Florentine who, even in Paradise, wrote: ‘E lascia pur grattar 
dov’é la rogna.’”” This fidelity is all the more interesting in the 
light of Lee-Hamilton’s clear enjoyment of the vivid descriptions 
of torture and his extreme unwillingness to call a ‘‘vanga’’ a 
spade. The two sides of his personality refused to be reconciled. 
His note on Brunetto Latini merely says: ‘‘He apparently prac- 
tised vice of a shameful description, and died at Florence in 
1294 ;’’ or, again, of Andrea de’ Mozzi: ‘‘He would seem to have 
been famous for the unmentionable vices punished in this circle 
of hell.’’ 

Where he cannot disguise the original satisfactorily, he simply 
refuses to translate at all: even Longfellow gives XXI, 139, ‘‘ed 
egli avea del cul fatto trombetta.’’ Lee-Hamilton has: ‘‘ And he made 
a trumpet of... .’’ At XXVIII, 24, he refuses to translate ‘‘si 
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trulla,’’ rendering the line it ends: ‘‘Ripped downward from the 
chin to where one [. . .]Jeth.’’ Yet he considers it worthwhile to 
put a note to XIX, 45, ‘‘di quei che si piangeva con la zanea,’’ 
explaining that ‘‘I have thought it better to translate this line 
literally as it is at once so grotesque and so expressive.’’ 

But his adherence to literalness is on the one hand too arbitrary 
and on the other too slavish. The opening lines offered most of 
the faults in a tercet ; the concluding line captures them all in one: 


Thence passed we to resee the starry heavens. 


In his best sonnets, Lee-Hamilton’s music is exquisite; here, he 
was willing to put his name to ‘‘we to resee.’’ In spite of the harsh 
reviews, he continued the same method, the manuscript laboriously 
corrected and revised, in his completed but unpublished version 


of Purgatorio.” Paradise he never reached. 
Harvey T. Lyon 


University of Pennsylvania 


> Vernon Lee’s Letters, Privately Printed from the Original MS Letters 
for I, Cooper Willis (London, 1937), pp. 7-8. Miss Willis and Professor 
Carl J. Weber, Curator of Rare Books and Manuscripts, Colby College, 
have kindly permitted publication from this book. 

*“Contemporary Italian Poets,” Quarterly Review, CXLIV (October 
1877). 

* Paget Toynbee, Britain’s Tribute to Dante in Literature and Art, A 
Chronological Record of 540 Years ( c. 1380-1920) (London, 1921), pp. 
137, 147. 

‘Eugene Lee-Hamilton, The Inferno of Dante, Translated with Plain 
Notes (London, 1898), pp. ix-xiv. 

*Sir Samuel Walker Griffith, The Divina Commedia of Dante; Liter- 
ally Translated into English Verse in the Hendecasyliabic Measure of the 
Original Italian (London, n.d.) p. iv. Sir Samuel’s biographer observes 
that “Sir Samuel himself was satisfied with the result” and was partic- 
ularly pleased “when he received a very laudatory letter concerning his 
translation from one Paget Toynbee.” See Douglas A. Graham, The Life 
of the Right Honourable Sir Samuel Walker Griffith (Brisbane, Australia, 
1939) pp. 91-92. 

* (LXXXV, March 12, 1898), p. 370. * (March 12, 1898), p. 339. 

* (CXII, April 9, 1898), p. 516. * (II, March 26, 1898), p. 344. 

* Archibald T. MacAllister, The Inferno, tr. John Ciardi (New York, 
1954), p. [26]. 

™d. 15 in the Toynbee Collection at the Bodleian. I am indebted to 
Di. G. F. Cunningham for this information. 





AN ELIZABETHAN TRANSLATOR’S USE OF 
WILLIAM THOMAS’ 
“HISTORIE OF ITALIE” 


ILLIAM THOMAS, clerk of the council to Edward VI, was 

one of the pioneers in Tudor England of Italian culture.” His 
Historie of Italie, the first guide-book to Italy in the English lan- 
guage, written after four years of residence there, was published 
in 1549,’ to be followed in 1550 by his Principal Rules of the Italian 
Grammar, the first English manual of Italian. Fifty-two years 
after its publication, when the reign of Elizabeth was drawing to 
a close, Thomas’s Historie was extensively borrowed without 
acknowledgment by Robert Johnson for an encyclopaedic survey 
of world history and geography, two different editions of which, 
respectively entitled The Travellers Breviat and The Worlde,’ 
were brought out by John Jaggard in 1601. The first of these 
devotes to Italy only a short section, ‘‘The Bishop of Rome,’’ but 
the second has a whole section entitled ‘‘Italie,’’ which in subse- 
quent editions (1603, 1608, 1611, 1616) was revised and enlarged.* 
In the dedicatory epistle to the Earl of Worcester, Johnson 
describes his work as a translation, but gives no indication of 
sources. His book as a whole is based on a popular treatise, the 
Relationi Universali of Giovanni Botero, the first complete edition 
of which was published at Venice in 1596. Botero had allotted less 
space to Italy than might be expected, since, as he said, that coun- 
try had already been described ‘‘diligentissimamente da altri’’; 
moreover, there was no ‘‘prouintia al mondo pitt conosciuta, & pit 
praticata da gli stranieri.’” Evidently believing that his readers 
would want a fuller account, Johnson therefore included material 
from other authors, and besides Thomas’ Historie of Italie, which 
he used in all editions of his work, he also drew upon the following 
volumes, again without acknowledgment, for his sections on Italy: 
In the 1601, 1603 and 1608 editions: The Commonwealth 

and Gouernment of Venice, a translation by Lewis Lewkenor 

of Cardinal Gasparo Contarini’s treatise. Material from Con- 

tarini and from Lewkenor’s “To the Reader” is combined with 


material from Thomas’ Historie to form Johnson’s section 
on Venice. 
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In the 1611 and 1616 editions: Relatione della Republica 
Venetiana (1605), by Giovanni Botero. Selections from Bo- 
tero’s treatise superseded the earlier sections on Venice. 


In the 1616 edition: A Relation of a Iourney begun An. 
Dom: 1610 (1615), by George Sandys. For material on 
Naples and Sicily. 


For a chapter “On Trauell,” introduced in the 1611 edi- 
tion and enlarged in the 1616 edition, Johnson was indebted 
to Robert Dallington’s A Method for Trauell. Shewed by 
taking the View of France. As it stoode in the yeare of our 
Lorde 1598 (1605)?." Dallington’s introductory essay con- 
tains remarks on Italy and the Italians. 


Though Johnson drew upon writers of different periods, his 
sources are so skilfully combined that his section on Italy does not 
give the impression of being a patchwork. The use made of 
Thomas’ Historie is of particular interest since it had been the 
first extensive account of a subject which later so fascinated Eng- 
lishmen. Thomas’ initial section, ‘‘The discripcion of Italie,’’ 


especially the subdivision, ‘‘Of the Italian customes and nature,’’ 
supplied Johnson with the preliminary matter to his account of 


individual Italian states. Thomas, a great admirer of the Italians, 
found much to praise in their character, though he felt impelled 
to censure their sensuality and their quickness to take offence, 
charges later made much of as anti-Italian feeling developed. 
Thomas’ impressions of Italian Gentlemen, Merchants, Artificers, 
and Husbandmen were taken over by Johnson, though considerably 
abridged. A short passage discussing the uniformity of speech 
among Italians of the better class serves to show how closely John- 
son followed his author, with only slight variations in the ordering 
of the material. At the same time we may see how Thomas would 
make a point vivid by reference to some similar situation in 
England. 


Thomas 

For notwithstandying that betwene 
the Florentine and Venetian is great 
diuersitee in speeche, as with vs 
betwene a Londoner and a Yorke- 
shyreman, and likewyse betwene 
the Mylainese and the Romaine, the 
Neapolitane and the Genouese: yet 
by the tounge you shall not lyght- 
lie discerne of what parte of the 
countreye any gentilman is.’ 


Johnson 

For notwithstanding the difference 
betweene the Florentine and the 
Venetian, the Milanois and the Ro- 
mane, the Neapolitane and the Ge 
nois, which may well be likened to 
the difference betweene a Londoner 
and a Northern man, yet by the 
toong you shall not lightlie discerne 
of what part of the countrey any 
gentleman is of.’ 
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In this section on Venice (1601, 1603, and 1608 editions), John- 
son, as already noted, supplemented his borrowings from Thomas 
with material from a later work, The Commonwealth and Gouern- 
ment of Venice (1599), a translation by Lewis Lewkenor of Cardi- 
nal Gasparo Contarini’s treatise, De Magistratibus et Republica 
Venetorum (1543). Lewkenor made his translation from the Ital- 
ian version by Eranchirio Anditimi, La Republica e i Magistrati di 
Vinegia (1544). That Thomas himself had also been acquainted 
with Contarini’s work is evident from two passages in his discus- 
sion of Venetian methods of warfare, ‘‘Of Warre,’’ a section which 
was incorporated by Johnson. The first cites the ‘‘example’’ of 
Julius Caesar to explain the decision of the Venetians to employ 
a foreigner rather than one of their own citizens as commander- 
in-chief ; the second describes the composition of a Venetian galley 
in time of war.” In the latter passage Thomas’ ‘‘sopracomito’’ 
for Captain of a galley where the Latin has ‘‘praefectus’’ and the 
Italian ‘‘sopracomite’’ suggests that he, like Lewkenor, Contarini’s 
English translator, had recourse to Anditimi’s Italian version.” 
On the other hand, since Thomas uses ‘‘proueditore’’ for lieuten- 
ant of the navy where the Latin has ‘‘legatus’’ and the Italian 
**legato,’’ he may simply have employed Italian forms in both in- 
stances to give an Italian flavor to his account. 

Disapproval and distrust of the Italians developed in England 
in the latter part of the sixteenth century, reaching its height be- 
tween 1570 and 1610. Yet we find Thomas’ attitude of admira- 
tion, which had been typical of the mid-century, maintained by 
Johnson in each edition of his version of the Relationi Universali. 
The accounts by later English visitors to Italy, Robert Dallington 
and George Sandys, were those of discerning observers who gave 
a balanced estimate of Italian character. Material from Lewis 
Lewkenor’s Preface to his translation of Contarini, part of which 
Johnson took over, was a panegyric on Venice. Johnson’s principal 
emphasis, then, was on the dignity, the urbanity, and the high 
state of civilization of the Italians, traits which Thomas had also 
stressed. The sympathetic views of this earlier traveler were thus 
kept alive in the five editions of Johnson’s work from 1601 to 1616, 
and must have served in some measure to counterbalance the strong 
anti-Italian feeling of that period. 


New Haven, Connecticut 


JEANNETTE F'ELLHEIMER 
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*For an account of Thomas (d. 1554), see E. R. Adair, “Wiliam 
Thomas: a Forgotten Clerk of the Privy Council,” in Tudor Studies, ed. 
R. W. Seton-Watson (London, 1924), pp. 133-160. 

7A second edition of the Historie appeared in 1561. 

* This second edition is erroneously cited as another issue in the STC. 

*The 1603 edition has the title: An Historicall description of the most 
famous kingdomes and Commonweales in the Worlde: the 1608, 1611, and 
1616 editions, Relations, Of the Most Famovs Kingdomes and Common- 
weales Throvgh the World. A seventh edition of this popular work, that 
of 1630, greatly enlarged and completely revised, bears little relation to 
previous editions. 

* Relationi Universali (1596). Parte Prima, Libro I, Sig. C2v. 

* Johnson furnishes the clue to this source with the remark that “not 
without good reason Contarin deemed this citie to excell and goe beyond 
all other cities.” The Worlde, Sig. N3v. 

‘Dallington makes several references to Botero’s Relationi Universali 
in his treatise. 

*The Historie of Italie (1549), Sig. [A3]v. 

* The Worlde (1601), Sig. [L4]v. 

* Both passages are from Book V of Contarini’s treatise. 

" Historie of Italie (1549), Sig. Y2r; The Worlde (1691), Sig. Or. Cf. 
De Magistratibus et Republica Venetorum (Basel, 1544), Sig. m6r; Della 
Republica e i Magistrati di Venetia (Venice 1544), Sig. H8v. Contarini, 
The Commonwealth and Gouernment of Venice, tr. Lewkenor (1599), Sig. 


S4r, has “captaine” with a note in the margin—using the correct Italian 
form—*“This Captain they call Sopracomite.” 





GIOVANNI TORRIANO’S 
“SELECT ITALIAN PROVERBS” 


HE STUDENT of Italian paremiography cannot help being 

struck by the fact that the number and significance of Italian 
proverb collections published in England in the second half of the 
16th century and in the first three-quarters of the 17th compare 
very favorably with those published in Italy during the same 
period. In fact, it was in the 16th century that Charles Merbury 
published in London his Proverbi vulgari (1581),* a collection of 
about 660 items, and that John Florio published, also in London, 
his impressive Giardino di ricreatione (1591),* which lists over 
6,000 proverbs. And it was in London that a few decades later 
Giovanni Torriano published, first his Select Italian Proverbs 
(1642), a small collection of about 650 items, and then his Piazza 
universale di proverbi italiani (1666), which contains over 10,000 
proverbs and numerous proverbial phrases.’ 

These four works, all very different one from the other, are 
interesting both because of their early dates, and because they were 
printed outside of Italy. Furthermore, Florio’s Giardino di ricrea- 
tione and Torriano’s Piazza universale command the same atten- 
tion as the most important collections of proverbs which were pub- 
lished in Italy itself during the same period of time,‘ i.e., Orlando 
Pescetti’s Proverbi italiani (Venice, 1598), which contains approxi- 
mately 6,550 proverbs, and the less pretentious collections by Tom- 
maso Buoni, Nuovo thesoro degli proverbi italiani (Venice, 1604),° 
and by Franceseo Lena, Saggio di proverbi o detti sententiosi ita- 
liani e latini (Lucca, 1674). Francesco Serdonati’s bulky and im- 
portant collection which was compiled early in the 17th century has 
never been published,’ and Angelo Monosini’s Floris italicae linguae 
libri novem .. ubi. . conferuntur plus mille proverbia et explican- 
tur (Venice, 1604) with its Latin and Greek parallels and its philo- 
logical explanations is more a scholarly study than a collection 
of proverbs. 

This great interest in Italian proverbs in Renaissance England 
was closely associated with the vogue of Italian studies. We know 
that Henry VIII was fond of Italians, and, like princesses Mary 
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and Elizabeth and many of his courtiers, he knew their language.’ 
Italian became better and better known among the upper classes 
of England, until it reached an especially high peak during the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, who spoke that melodious language when 
she was only sixteen years of age. Not only the aristocracy, how- 
ever, but men of letters and merchants were likewise deeply inter- 
ested in the language of a country that was active in all fields of 
human endeavor.” The interest of the Elizabethan age in foreign 
languages and in the teaching of them was extraordinary indeed ;* 
and so it is not surprising to find that between 1550 and 1657 no 
less than fourteen pedagogical works (language manuals, gram- 
mars, and dictionaries) were devoted to the study of Italian alone.” 
To these works must, of course, be added the collections of Italian 
proverbs mentioned at the beginning of this article, for it was gen- 
erally believed that the occasional and opportune quotation of a 
proverb or two was not only desirable, but added greatly to the 
idiomatic proficiency in a foreign language, particularly Italian. 
Here are the words of an early collector of proverbs: 


“Egli [i.e. his collection of proverbs] vi mostrer&a creanze e usanze 
forestiere: vi dara ammaestramenti al viver utili, avvertimenti al 
conversar convenevoli: se v’occorre usar ragionamento famigliare, 
egli vi sara a canto: se pur v’accade entrar in qualche discorso 
grave, egli sara 1A anche presente, sempre ministrandovi qualche 
bel motto, 0 qualche bel detto per confirmar le vostre ragioni . . . 
Voi sapete, ch’in ogni lingua non c’é pid bella gratia che l’usar, et 
nel parlare, et nel scrivere, di bei, et spessi Proverbi: I quali, si 
per le scelte, et purgate parole che vi si trovano; si per le belle 
metafore, et allegorie delle quali per lo pill’ si compongono, per 
l’acutezza che vi si scuopre, recondita et non cosi nota, come quella 
favella che s’usa ordinariamente parlando; come ancora perché 
sono quasi voci divine ricevuti, et per comun consenso da tutti 
approvati: par che portino seco una certa autorita, dignita, et 
maesta a quel che si scrive, et si dice . . . Di cosi fatti Proverbi 
questo vostro italico servitore vi fornira a pieno nella sua lingua 
volgare ... se degnate a mandarne solamente la minore, o la 
migliore parte alla vostra memoria... vedrete che vi correranno 
per ogni verso leggiadri et vaghi Proverbi . . . in maniera che di 
si fatta sorte in breve spazio vi s’avanzera la lingua, si purgheranno 
le parole, vi si crescera la creanza ... che parera ch’in un subito 
voi vi siate trasferiti in Italia, et d'Italia ritornati senza passar 
© mare, o monti.’”™ 


It was undoubtedly this conviction that led the writers of for- 
eign language manuals to include numerous adages in their texts. 
The greatest of the Italian pedagogues, and one of the most pro- 
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lifie of the English Renaissance, John Florio (1553-1625)" was 
so firmly entrenched in the belief that ‘‘Proverbes are the pith, the 
proprieties, the proofe, the purities, the elegancies, as the common- 
est so the commendablest phrases of a language,’™ that he devoted 
a whole chapter of his first Italian language manual, First Fruits,” 
to proverbs, and filled the dialogues of his later manual, Second 
Fruits,” with ‘‘ proverbs in action.’’ 

So high, then, was the esteem in which proverbs, sentences, and 
proverbial material in general, were held, that the two most active 
and most distinguished teachers of Italian in England during the 
period in question, John Florio and Giovanni Torriano,” devoted 
a large part of their lives to the study of paremiography. It is, in 
facet, to John Florio and to Torriano that we owe two of the largest 
collections of Italian proverbs in existence: the Giardino di ricrea- 
tione, and the Piazza universale respectively. 

Florio, who devoted practically all of his life to the dissemina- 
tion of Italian culture in London, and who, more than anyone else 
was responsible for establishing the teaching of Italian in Eng- 
land,” assembled his knowledge of Italian proverbs in his Giardino 
di ricreatione, which can be considered the first true and ample 
collection of Italian sayings.” It consists of over 6,000 proverbs 
alphabetically arranged—a true labor of patience. Undoubtedly, 
Florio derived his material largely from his vast readings which 
later yielded his magnum opus A Worlde of Wordes, or Dictionarie 
of the Italian and English tongues (1598), where one finds about 
46,000 definitions.” 

Giovanni Torriano, whose life and activities extended into the 
second half of the 17th century, was the other great exponent of 
Italian in the England of the time. He was in every way the con- 
tinuator of Florio in most of the latter’s endeavors. Like his greater 
predecessor, he compiled conversation manuals, and he studded 
them with proverbs. He maintained that proverbs are useful to 
clinch a point, to make a conversation interesting, to learn whole- 
some principles and caveats. However, one should not indulge 
upon them blindly : 


“I would have proverbs used as sugar is by cooks in their made 
dishes or baked-meats, that there should be more of it tasted than 
seen upon the dishes they are served in.”” 


Although a great admirer of his predecessor, Torriano somehow 
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felt that he was able to improve upon, and bring up to date, his 
works. He claimed that the conversations in his own manuals were 
more practical and in better Italian than those published in Eng- 
land by Florio and others ;" he considered his own Italian Gram- 
mar clearer, more complete, and more workable than other con- 
temporary Italian grammars; he added an English-Italian sec- 
tion to the 1659 edition of Florio’s dictionary, and he expanded 
Florio’s Giardino di ricreatione into his own richer and better ar- 
ranged Piazza universale. Torriano was not exaggerating in the 
least when he wrote in the preface ‘‘To the Reader’’ of his Piazza 
unwersale : ‘‘I am contented that this is the largest body of Italian 
proverbs yet extant, and which our very native Italians will be glad 
to see published.’’ But he was wise enough not to claim complete- 
ness. The Piazza universale is indeed a monumental work which 
has not yet been studied as it deserves, and which has been known 
to bibliographers hardly more than by title. The first part con- 
sists of 10,318 proverbs arranged alphabetically by the first noun 
in each proverb. The large folio pages have two columns: in the 
left column are given the Italian proverbs, and in the right-hand 
column the English translations. The proverbs of each page are 
numbered to facilitate finding the English translation of each 
adage. As Torriano admits in the prefece, he used any and all 
material at his disposal. He does not mention any one writer by 
name, but there is no doubt that he availed himself also of Florio’s 
Giardino di ricreatione and even of Merbury’s Proverbi vulgari.” 
The second part of the Piazza universal, is devoted entirely to pro- 
verbial phrases and bears its own separate title: The Proverbial 
Phrases digested in Alphabetical Order, by Way of Dictionary. 
Interpreted, and all along Illustrated with Notes; Italian and Eng- 
lish. This section consists of 241 double-column pages where one 
finds the explanation of an incredibly large number of proverbial 
phrases and even idioms. Torriano’s double-header offers by far 
the largest body of Italian proverbs ever printed. 

Several years before Torriano published at his own expense his 
Piazza universale, he published a much less pretentious but in- 
teresting little work which, in accordance with the custom of the 
time, has a long but revealing title: Select Italian Proverbs. The 
most significant, very usefull for Travellers, and such as desire 
that Language, The same newly made to speak English, and the 
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obscurest places with Notes illustrated, usefull for such as happily 
aim not at the Language, yet would see the genius of the Nation.” 
This was clearly the work of a language teacher of the time, who, 
like Merbury and others, not only was convinced that proverbs 
help one to acquire a native proficiency in a foreign language, but 
like contemporary rhetoricians, advocated the use of adages to 
speak ornately and pointedly. 

Like the other collections of Italian proverbs, Select Italian 
Proverbs, which was printed twice (1642 and 1649), is a fairly 
rare booklet.” It was dedicated by the author ‘‘Al Nobil.mo et 
Eee.mo Sig.re il Sig.re Mildmay, Conte di Westmorland, Barone 
de le Spencer e Burgwash.’’ It has the customary humble tribute, 
then a two and a half-page address to the reader, and then the text 
which takes up 98 small pages. The address to the reader is, as one 
might expect, interesting. After a few generalities on the value 
of proverbs, Torriano continues: 

“Now all nations have their peculiar proverbs, and there are prov- 
erbs common to most nations; yet some in their peculiar proverbs 
are more happy than others in theirs; as namely the Italian prov- 
erbs have been, and are still cried up, above many others.” 
And he concludes by adding that he has selected the most important 
and typical, and that, contrary to those authors from whom he 
chose them, he translated them into English. Although Italian 
proverbs had already appeared in England accompanied by their 
English translation—Florio had done this in his First Fruits 
(1578) and Second Fruits (1591), and James Sanford before him 
in his Garden of Pleasure (1573)"—Torriano was the first to pub- 
lish a separate collection of Italian proverbs with an English 
translation. Later, as I have stated above, Torriano was to follow 
a similar plan for his larger Piazza universale. 

Torriano felt sure that his booklet would be of real service to 
the student of Italian, who would find in many proverbs ‘‘idio- 
matie expressions,’’ or, as the author says, ‘‘the very heart of the 
language.’’ He did not aspire to much eredit, however: ‘‘Compile- 
ments and translations having been ever thought rather arguments 
of pains and troubles, than invention or learning.’’ 

Selected Italian Proverbs contains approximately 650 sayings 
alphabetically arranged. First Torriano lists the Italian proverbs, 
then immediately below he gives their English translations. When- 
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ever the simple translation seems not clear enough, the author gives 
a parallel proverb from the English body of paremiography. 


A cane scottato V’acqua fredda pare calda. 

To a dog once scalded, cold water seems hot. 
Nota: According to the English proverb: “A burnt 
child dreads the fire.” 


In other instances Torriano provides only a simply explanatory 
note: 

Ama Vamico tuo con il difetto suo. 

Love thy friend together with his fault. 

Nota: That is, bear with his fault. 
But not all unclear adages are explained: and this is true of prac- 
tically all proverb collections! For instance, ‘‘Picciola pioggia fa 
cessar gran vento, and Posto che il porro abbia il capo bianco, la 
coda é pur verde are merely translated by Torriano, although later 
in his Piazza universale he thought it necessary to explain the 
figurative meaning of the first, 1.e.: ‘‘Spoken as to tears, which 
abate fury, or anger.’’ 

As one would expect, most of the proverbs are of the common 
variety which one finds in all collections, and which are as popular 
today as they were in the 17th century and before: A chi compra 
bisogna aver cent’occhi, a chi vende ne basta uno; Acqua lontana 
non spenge fuoco vicino; Ama l’amico tuo con il difetto suo; Ban- 
diera vecchia, onor di capitano; Barbiere giovane, medico vecchio; 
Chi nasce bella, nasce maritata; Dal detto al fatto v’é un gran 
tratto; Fammi indovino che ti fard ricco; Grassa cucina, magro 
testamento; Né donna, né tela, al lume di candela; Una mano lava 
l’altra, et amendue il viso, etc. Others, either because they are not 
of the very common type, or because they are no longer used, 
would be sought in vain in a modern collection of Italian proverbs 
[that is, if there were a satisfactory one!]: A pignatta rotta non 
st pud far danno; A cose troppo alte non si piglia ai mira; A ta- 
vola si va a scuola; A chi mi vuol male, venghi donna, processo, 
orinale; A cavallo corrente, p. .. .a, e giocatore, poco tempo dura 
l’onore; Accarezza il vecchio matto, se vuoi ricca farti in un tratto; 
Brieve demerito un servir lungo estingue; Chi ha danari e capponi 
é fornito per Quaresima; Da autorita la cerimonia all’atto; II 
cortigian inanzi al suo signor taccia, o sia presto a dir cosa che li 
piaccia; Chi presente alcun rifiuta, / credi a me che son canuta, / 
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pit sovente che non sputa, / se ne pente e voglia muta; ete. These 
are only a few of the ‘‘uncommon,”’ or ‘‘obsolete’’ proverbs which 
I found missing in Giusti’s collection, but listed in Florio’s Giar- 
dino di ricreatione whence, judging by the sequence of a few, they 
probably came to Torriano’s attention. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that Florio was Torriano’s only source, a fact which he 
acknowledges in the address to the reader. As a matter of fact, 
although, I repeat, I only checked some of the adages of Select 
Italian Proverbs, I found some that were not listed by Florio: 
Arteggiano che non mente, non ha mestieri fra la gente [which is 
listed by Giusti]; Bella donna e veste tagliuzzata sempre trova 
qualche uncino; Brevissima risposta é il fatto proprio; Cani di 
Casaferro, il di s’ammazzano, la notte vanno a rubare insieme 
[which reminds one of the well-known Pisan thieves] ;ete. 

A few of the items deserve special attention, either because of 
their peculiarity, or of the explanation given by Torriano. Since 
Torriano’s title promises a selection of Italian proverbs, he could 
easily have left out this rather odd proverb which, by the way, is 
also listed by Florio: ‘‘Chi suo viso belletta, a suo cu. . .pensa.’’ 
And he would have done even better to dispense with the expla- 
nation, which rings untrue: ‘‘That is, he is proud of the worst 
part about him.’’ Apparently, Torriano himself was not satisfied 
with this explanation, for in his Piazza universale he explained the 
same proverb thus: ‘‘Meant of such as deal with Mercury to ad- 
vance their beauty.’’ Even more peculiar is the annotation to a 
variant of the well-known adage Denari e sanita, meta della meta, 
namely: Di denari e bonta sempre ne cala la metd. Torriano 
translates it: ‘‘Of goodness and moneys, evermore the one half 
wasteth away,’’ and explains it thus: ‘‘That is, decreaseth as the 
Moon, or rather, per insensibilem transpirationem, as the Phryg- 
ians report certain humours do, through the pores of one’s body 
insensibly.’’ In his Piazza universale, however, he corrected this 
odd explanation as follows; ‘‘Meant that there is not the least part 
of that which one supposes oneself to have of either of them.’’ 

Also interesting is the annotation under the following two items: 
one a well-known saucy proverb, the other a quotation from 
Petrarch’s Triumphs: 

Donna basciata, é mezza guadagnata, and Gente cui si fa notte 
innanzi sera. Torriano translates the first one ‘‘A woman saluted, 
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is half conquered,’’ and explains it: ‘‘ As saluting is accounted of 
in Italy, not in England.’’ Later he must have thought this prov- 
erb rather strong, for he left it out of his Piazza universale, just 
as Florio had left it out of his Giardino. As for Petrarch’s famous 
line Gente [a] cui si fa notte innanzi sera, Torriano probably took 
it from the Giardino di ricreatione, for, had he read it in Petrarch’s 
Triumphus mortis (I, 39), he would have interpreted it correctly, 
i.e. ‘‘people without discernment.’’ Instead, although he trans- 
lates the sententious remark correctly ‘‘A people with whom it is 
night before the evening comes,’’ he gives this odd explanation of 
it: ‘‘Such as make the devil blacker than he is.’’ 

To mention one more interesting explanation, Torriano cites a 
common Renaissance saying: Se coglie, coglie, se non, havevi paura 
ah! and explains it as follows: ‘‘Spoken against divers in Calabria, 
that will shoot a man upon the highway; if they hit him, they 
have their intent in their pillage; if they miss him, they are ready 
to say, what, wast thou afraid when men shoot but in jest?’’ He 
repeated the saying and the explanation verbatim in the Piazza 
universale, but in the Proverbial Phrases he gave it the more com- 
mon, welleristic form: ‘‘Dir come disse il Calavrese, i.2., havesti 
paura, eh? and added doppo sparato l’arcobuggio. Torriano’s ex- 
planation ‘‘spoken against divers in Calabria’’ seems unnecessarily 
barbed. Doni has an anecdote which explains the phrase without 
taking into account that the speaker was from Calabria: ‘‘In un 
paese dove si tira di balestra da bolzoni molto assegnatamente, 
dice che fu un tratto un astuto balestrieri, i] qual tirando a mira 
per dar nel capo a un altro, non gli veru:s colto, per buona ven- 
tura. Colui vedutosi volare il bolzone cosi appresso alle tempie, e 
tanto accosto, che rasentandolo gli fece vento, si comincid a con- 
turbar tutto. Onde il traditore voltandola in ridere disse, havesti 
paura sotio? Da questo saluto da cani si levd un proverbio: se 
coglie, colga, se non, havesti paura?’™ 

Like other paremiographers of the period, Torriano included 
in his collection proverbial phrases and comparisons without dis- 
tinguishing them from true adages: Cercare Maria per Ravenna; 
Essere pit doppio che una cipolla; Aver legato il bellico insieme 
[i.e. to be inseparable] ; Andare dove né Papa né Imperatore pud 
mandare ambasciatore [which he wrongly explains ‘‘to die,’’], ete. 
Two of the proverbial phrases listed by Torriano are especially in- 
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teresting, since they are no longer in current use: Ha mangiato i 
c.. . della gallina, and Ha dato del c .. . in terra. For the former 
he offers this explanation : ‘‘That is, he is full of talk, for in Italy 
the rump is wont to be presented to that party which is supposed 
to be the most talkative in the company’’; and for the latter this 
one: ‘‘A eustom in Italy for bankrupts when all is lost; after 
some imprisonment, they hoist them up in a pully, strapado like, 
thrice, and so let them light on a stone, that standeth thereunder 
on purpose, and that in the presence of their creditors in the open 
market place, and so they clear the world with that publick dis- 
grace, and no man ean challenge anything of them ever after. But 
this is never done, but upon special favour of the judges.’’ This 
phrase was very common in the Renaissance, but, it seems, worded 
somewhat differently: Dar il c ... in sul lastrone. Petrocchi listed 
it in his famous dictionary, and said that the ‘‘lastrone’’ was still 
under the logge of Mereato Nuovo. Sebastiano Pauli, in his inter- 
esting Modi di dire toscani (1740) stated, instead, that the famous 
round ‘‘lastrone’’ of marble was in Mereato Vecchio! At any rate, 
it was an old phrase by the time Torriano was writing, which had 
arisen from an old custom, and which had already been used in 
Brunetto Latini’s (?) Pataffio. 

It is interesting to note that, contrary to most proverb collections 
of its time, Select Italian Proverbs does not list any wellerisms, but 
like other contemporary collections, it lists at least a few of the 
cherished ‘‘triplicities’’ such as the following: ‘‘Tre cose simili: 
Prete, avvocato, morte. Il prete vuol dal vivo e dal morto, |’av- 
voecato vuol del ritto e del torto, e la morte vuol i! debile et il 
forte.’’ 

In conclusion, Select Italian Proverbs is an interesting small 
collection of proverbs, which gives a fairly good idea of the pro- 
verbial material of its time. The fact that it was printed a second 
time a few years after its first edition seems to indicate that it was 
successful. By way of contrast, Merbury’s unsystematie Proverbi 
vulgari, Florio’s bulky Giardino di ricreatione, and for that mat- 
ter his First Fruits and Second Fruits, were destined not to go 
beyond the first edition at that time.” Of special interest, of course, 
are Torriano’s English translations and annotations, for they al- 
ready indicate the course he was to follow later in his rarer and 
much more important Piazza universale. One cannot help won- 
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dering how many, if any, of Torriano’s proverbs found, like their 


collector, a permanent home in their country of adoption.” 
University of California (Los Angeles) Gms ae 


1Proverbi Vulgari, raccolti in diversi luoghi d'Italia, et ta maggicr 
parte dalle proprie bocche degl’Italiani stessi. Per Carlo Merbury Gen- 
til’*huomo Inglese. London: Thos. Vautrollier, 1581. It was edited again, 
with an Introduction and Notes, by C. Speroni, University of California 
Publications in Modern Philology, vol. 28, No. 3 (1946), pp. 63-158. 

2 Giardino di ricreatione, nel quale crescono fronde, fiori e frutti, vaghe 
[sic], leggiadri, e soavi, sotto nome di seimila Proverbi, e piacevoli ri- 
boboli italiani, colti e scelti da Giovanni Florio, non solo utili, ma dil- 
lettevoli per ogni spirito vago della nobil lingua italiana. London, Thomas 
Woodcock, 1591. 

* Piazza universale di proverbi italiani: Or, A Common Place of Ital- 
ian Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases. Digested in Alphabetical Order by 
way of Dictionary. Interpreted, and occasionally Illustrated with Notes. 
Together with a Supplement of Italian Dialogues. London, 1666. The 


proverbs take up 325 pages; the proverbial phrases 242 pages. 

‘For earlier collections published in Italy in the 16th century cf. 
M. G. Duplessis, Bibliographie parémiologique, Paris: Potier, 1847, sec- 
tion on Italian proverbs; and Speroni’s Introduction to the cited edition 


of Merbury’s proverbs. 
*Buoni explains and illustrates his proverbs with anecdotes and com- 


mentaries. 
* Proverbi italiani. Four large 4° volumes. In Biblioteca Laurenziana 


of Florence: Medic. Palat. Codex LXII. This is a copy of the original 
MS. which used to belong to the Barberini Library, and which seems 
now lost. 

‘Cf. Lewis Einstein, The Italian Renaissance in England, New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1905, pp. 97-98. 

*Cf. R. C. Simonini, Jr., Italian Scholarship in Renaissance England, 
Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Studies in Comparative Lit- 
erature, III, 1952, chapter I. 

*Cf. Foster Watson, The Reginning of the Teaching of Modern Sub- 
jects in England, London, Pitman and Sons, 1909, which devotes pp. 443- 
467 to the teaching of Italian. Frances Yates points out that the learning 
of languages was more essential ‘o the Elizabethans than to the modern 
Englishman because in those days English was spoken only in England. 
Cf. her “Italian Teachers in Elizabethan England,” in Journal of the 
Warburg and Courtauld Institutzs, I (1937), p. 103. 

*” These are listed in the Appendix of Simonini’s op. cit., pp. 110-114. 
For a discussion of these works cf. chapter III (Scholars and Scholar- 
ship), pp. 42-80. 

“Cf. C. Merbury, op. cit., Introduction, pp. 84-85 of Speroni’s ed. 

“ His father, an Italian Protestant refugee, settled in England around 
1550. On Florio cf. Frances A. Yates, John Florio: The Life of an Italian 
in Shakespeare’s England, Cambridge, University Press, 1934; cf. also 
Longworth de Chambrun, Giovanni Florio: Un apétre de la Renaissance 
en Angleterre a Vépoque de Shakespeare, Paris, Payot, 1921. 

“Cf. his Second Frutes, To be gathered of Twelve Trees, of divers 
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but delightsome tastes to the tongues of Italians and Englishmen. To 
which is annexed his Gardine of Recreation yeelding six theusand Ital- 
ian Proverbes (London, 1591), “The Epistle Dedicatorie.” Recently R. C. 
Simonini, Jr., published a facsimile reproduction of Second Frutes (Gains- 
ville, Florida, Scholars’ Facsimilies & Reprints, 1953). 

* Florio His firste Fruites: which yeelde familiar speech, merie Prov- 
erbs, wittie Sentences, and golden sayings. Also a perfect Induction to 
the Italian, and English tongues, as in the Table appeareth. The like 
heretofore, never by any man published. London, Thomas Dawson, 1578. 
Chapter 19 is devoted to proverbs: the Italian proverbs (about 275) are 
accompanied, on the next column, by an English translation. Florio’s 
Firste Fruites were reprinted, in facsimile reproduction, by Arundell del 
Re with an excellent introduction and profuse notes: cf. Memoirs of the 
Faculty of Literature and Politics, Taihoku Imperial University, Vol. III, 
No. 1 (Formosa, 1936). 

* Cf. note 13 supra. 

* To date, Torriano’s life is practically a closed book to us. We do 
not even know his exact dates: scholars who have had to speak of him 
say merely that he flourished as an Italian teacher in London in the 
middle and latter part of the 17th century. Evidently, he was born in 
Italy: he called himself “an Italian, and Professor of that Tongue.” In 
the address to the Italian reader of his Piazza universale he says about 
the English that he has “gran pratica del paese e della lingua loro, par- 
ticolarmente nella metropoli d’Inghilterra, Londra e suo distretto,” and 
he concludes with these words: “E buon pro vi faccia. Cosi augura il 
vostro Patriota.” 

*Cf. F. Watson, op. cit., p. 448, and, of course, Yates’ interesting 
book: cf. note 12, supra. 

* Cf. the excellent article of V. Spampanato, “Giovanni Florio. Un 
amico del Bruno in Inghilterra,” La Critica, XXI (1923), p. 189: “In tal 
modo la nostra letteratura ebbe la prima vera ampia raccolta di proverbi 
{the Giardino di ricreatione] andata in giro per diversi paesi d’Europa 
. . . perché Francesco Serdonati nato nel contado di Firenze il 1537 e 
forse morto a Roma dopo il 1602 aveva lasciato inediti i tre o quattro 
grossi volumi di proverbi, e perché gli altri diedero alla luce le loro 
fatiche qualche anno piii tardi del Florio.” I was very interested to dis- 
cover that Serdonati must have had access to the, at least later, very 
rare Giardino di ricreatione. Serdonati refers twice to Florio by name: 
(1) On p. 37r of volume III [see note 6 supra] Serdonati gives: “I Parthi 
quanto pil beono, tanto pili sete anno. Giovanni Florio 115.” Florio 
actually lists said proverb on p. 115 of his Giardino. (2) On page 265r 
of volume IV, Serdonati has this very interesting passage: “Una volta 
anno cavati sangue; una volta il mese entra nel bagno; una volta la 
settimana lavati la testa; una volta al giorno bacia la moglie, e sempre 
prega Dio, se vuoi viver sano, haver pace, e godere il paradiso.—Cosi 
dicono costumarsi dire fra gli Inglesi. Ma fra noi si dice: Una volta 
l’anno lavati la testa; una volta il mese usa con la moglie; una volta la 
settimana sta senza cena; una volta il di scarica il ventre, se voi vivere 
sano.” On the margin, by the proverb supposedly used in England, Ser- 
donati says: “Giovanni Florio nel suo Giardino di ricreazioni.” It hap- 
pens to be the very last proverb of the Giardino. 

*On the nature of Florio’s and other contemporary bilingual diction- 
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aries cf. D. T. Starnes, “Bilingual Dictionaries of Shakespeare’s Day,” 
PMLA, 52 (1937), 1005-1018. See also Starnes’ “Literary Features of 
Renaissance Dictionaries,” Studies in Philology, XXXVII (1940), 126-149. 

* Cf. Piazza universale, “To the Reader.” 

=Cf. his Fabrica Nova di Dialoghi Italiani: A new Fabrick or Set of 
Italian Dialogues, with the English Interpretation to them (London, 
Printed by F. and T. W. for the Author, 1666), last paragraph of “To the 
Reader.” Torriano’s boast was justified: his dialogues were more spritely, 
more practical, and in better Italian than Florio’s. They would compare 
favorably with our present manuals for tourists. 

=Cf. his The italian Tutor, Or A New and Most Compleat Italian 
Grammer, Containing above others a most compendious way to learne 
the Verbs, and rules of Syntax, etc. London, Tho. Paine, 1640, “To the 
Courteous Reader.” 

* Cf. Speroni’s ed. of Merbury’s proverbs, op. cit., pp. 76-78. 

* By Gio. Torriano, an Italian Professor of the same Tongue: and Mr. 
of Arts, Printed by R. D. Printer to the University of Cambridge, 1649. 
This is the second edition, which I consulted at the William Andrews 
Clark Memorial Library in Los Angeles, California. There was a first 
edition in 1642, also printed at Cambridge. 

* It has been known hardly more than by description. Gratet-Duplessis, 
op. cit., p. 263, described it thus: “Petit volume fort rare et vraiment 
curieux, qui contient un choix des meilleurs proverbes italiens, traduits 
littéralement en anglais, et souvent accompagnés d’explications trés 
courtes et trés claires.” 

* The Garden of Pleasure: Contayininge most pleasante Tales, worthy 
deeds and witty sayings of noble Princes & learned Philosophers .. . 
Wherein are also set forth divers Verses and Sentences in Italian, with 
the Englishe to the same, for the benefit of students in both tongs, Lon- 
don, Bynneman, 1573. The proverbs number 182; they are alphabetically 
arranged, and each proverb is followed by the English translation. The 
Garden of Pleasure is a translation of Ludovico Guicciardini’s Hore di 
ricreatione. 

*To cite only one instance, the obscure saying All’entrar si vede il 
segno, all’uscir danari o pegno is listed and fully explained with an in- 
teresting note by Torriano both in his Select Italian Proverbs and in his 
Piazza universale, but Giusti, who lists it with this wording All’entrar 
ci vuol disegno, alluscir danaro o pegno gives no explanation. 

* Cf. A. F. Doni, La Zucca del Doni Fiorentino, Venice, F. Rampazetto, 
1565, p. Ir. Antonio Vignali in his Lettera piacevole in proverbi dell-Ar- 
siccio Accademico Intronato, Viterbo, Pietro et Agostino Discepoli, 1619 
{reprinted by Torriano at beginning of his Piazza universale] has this 
variant: Dir come il Corso: Se coglie coglie, se non, mi gabba, et a 
chi tocca, tocchi. * Cf. notes 13 and 14 supra. 

” Foreign proverbs came into English in many different ways and in 
large numbers in the Elizabethan period. Cf. M. P. Tilley, Elizabethan 
Proverb Lore in Lyly’s “Euphues” and in Pettie’s “Petite Pallace,” with 
Parallels from Shakespeare, New York, Macmillan, 1926, p. 1. Cf. also 
Tilley’s Proverbs in England in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centur- 
ies (Ann Arbor, Michigan University Press, 1950) Foreword, p. vii, col- 
umn 1, where Torriano is mentioned as an important source of foreign 


proverbs. 





THE TREATMENT OF FLORENCE AND 
FLORENTINE CHARACTERS 
IN GEORGE ELIOT’S “ROMOLA” 


OMOLA may be well said to be the first novel by a major Brit- 
ish novelist that deals sincerely and exclusively with Italian 
people living in their native habitat, Italy. This fact is all the 
more remarkable when we consider that George Eliot’s personal 
contact with Italy was limited to three short visits there, one in 
1840 and the other two in 1860 and 1861. In the latter year she 
went to Florence for about six weeks for the express purpose of 
gathering material for her novel. And yet her novel reveals an 
acute knowledge of Florentine life and an intimate insight into 
the Italian temperament. The question before us is, How was she 
able to learn so much about Florence of the fifteenth century and 
Italian people? In this paper, I shall attempt to answer this ques- 
tion by discussing (1) the setting of the novel, (2) the relationship 
between the setting and the two principal characters, Romola and 
Tito, and (3) George Eliot’s interpretation of the controversial 
figure, Girolamo Savonarola. 
We know from her own words that cne of her principal objec- 
tives in writing Romola was to re-create the city of Florence as it 
existed in the 1490’s. To R. H. Hutton she wrote: 


It is the habit of my imagination to strive after as full a vision 
of the medium in which a character moves as of the character 
itself. The psychological causes which prompted me to give such 
details of Florentine life and history as I have given, are precisely 
the same as those which determined me in giving the details of 
English village life in “Silas Marner.” 
The setting is important not as a curious and ornamental adjunct 
to the story but as an effective means of adding dimension and 
verisimilitude to the characters. What concerns us here is how, with 
her scant personal contact with Florence, she was able to construct 
the elaborate and minutely detailed setting found in Romola; fol- 
lowing that, we shall see to what advantage she used that setting. 
Critics have complained that her setting lacks what the Italians 
call vivezza, but none have ever charged it with being inaccurate. 
Sir Leslie Stephen remarked: 
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Seven weeks is a brief period for acclimatisation in a new social 
atmosphere. If an intelligent Italian had spent seven weeks at the 
Charing Cross Hotel, walked diligently about Leicester Square and 
the Strand, read steadily at the British Museum, and rummaged 
old bookshops in back streets, how much knowledge would she have 
acquired of the British costermonger ”* 
But Sir Leslie didn’t seem altogether cognizant of the fact that 
George Eliot was no ordinary intelligent English lady, but an artis- 
tie genius of the first order. The fact that within the relatively 
brief span of two years she did actually create a novel out of ma- 
terial that was new and strange to her can be explained by two 
distinct aspects of her genius: her exceedingly keen powers of 
perception and her inborn intellectual curiosity. 

George Eliot was no ordinary tourist in Florence; true, she did 
spend most of her time seeing the familiar paintings and land- 
marks of the city; but she was an inordinately observant sightseer 
who knew what to look for in Florence, and who, having seen, 
could retain in her memory those sights with amazing tenacity. 
We owe to Thomas A. Trollope a valuable testimony to George 
Eliot’s acute perceptivity. The Leweses accompanied Trollope on 
an overnight journey to the monasteries of Camaldoli and La Ver- 
nia, an experience which afforded the latter a chance to observe 
the novelist closely. Trollope comments frequently on George 
Eliot’s eager interest in every incident that occurred along the way, 
and he notes how intensely she drank in every aspect of the soli- 
tary life of the hermits in their monastery retreat. His reading 
of Romola proved to be a revelation to him of the full extent of 
her creative powers. Many years after the incident just recounted, 
Trollope wrote in his autobiography : 


. when I read “Romola” I was struck by the wonderful power 
of absorption manifested in every page of it. The rapidity with 
which she squeezed the essence and significance of a most com- 
plex period of history and assimilated the net results of its many- 
sided phases was truly marvellous.’ 


It is only natural that, after deciding to write a novel about 
Savonarola and his times, George Eliot, a woman of intense intel- 
lectual curiosity, should plunge immediately into the superhuman 
task of gathering material on this subject. To obtain a complete 
picture of Florence as it appeared in the time of the Medici, she 
consulted a vast assortment of histories, chronicles, diaries, manu- 
scripts, maps, and state papers. From these and other sources she 
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gradually collected the information she needed. Her genius was 
both graphic and imaginative; that is, she had to have her facts 
of history and her physical dimensions correct before she could 
suffuse imagination into her fictional representation of people, 
events, and places. Thus, as we read Romola we become increas- 
ingly familiar with the sights, the sounds, and the aroma of Flor- 
ence, until we reach the point where we feel at home in its narrow, 
winding streets and its broad squares, and eventually fix in our 
minds an image of the city that is as clear as a steel engraving. 
Crities have frequently complained that in weighting her novel 
with a mass of erudition George Eliot sacrificed imagination for 
scholarship and thus robbed her novel of much interest that it 
might otherwise possess. But, she found far more romance in dry 
chronicles and old maps of Florence than she would have in exotic 
tales of mythical lands; for out of these chronicles and maps she 
extricated the material that enabled her to construct the city of 
Florence as Romola, Tito, and Savonarola knew it. 

In respect to Romola, George Eliot was confronted with the 
problem of creating a heroine who would stand out in the reader’s 
mind as a believable, convincing, and thoroughly human woman, 
inwardly passionate and vibrant, outwardly reserved and stat- 
uesque; and at the same time to place her in a society, foreign to 
the author, but one to which her heroine is indigenous both by 
birth and lineage. Though Romola is essentially an English woman, 
it is mistaken judgment that denounces her as cold and self-right- 
eous. Romola is proud of her ancestry; she has a high, inborn 
sense of duty and loyalty to those she loves and to the ideals she 
knows to be worthy. She is warm and steadfast in her affections, 
deeply emotional in her love. She, therefore, is not too alien to 
the Italian temperament. The distinguished Italian scholar, Guido 
Biagi, maintains that Romola is not Italian because she has ‘‘none 
of that quick Italian blood which boils up hot and furious at every 
offense, ready with scorn and its anger, but which, at the bidding 
of a watchful mind, is ready also to be calm and forgive.’* He is 
right. Romola’s love is conceived in dignity and sustained by re- 
spect for the one loved. When that respect is killed by the object 
of her love, and the dignity of marriage has vanished, Romola’s 
love turns to ash; not, however, without an ineradicable regret 
and disillusionment. 
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Before she married Tito, Romola’s world had been confined to 
the walls of her father’s house in the Oltr’Arno, The surging ebb 
and flow of the life of the city she was but faintly conscious of 
from her cloistered seclusion. The only men with whom she had 
any speaking acquaintance were (aside from the long-lost brother) 
elderly savants, men, as far as she was aware, of unimpeachable 
character. In her ingenuousness, she assumed that Tito was of the 
same quality as her father’s friends. When Tito betrayed that trust, 
she abandoned him and sought refuge away from Florence. At the 
gates of the city, she was stopped by Savonarola, who persuaded 
her to return to the city and to accept the teachings of the church. 

Romola’s submission to Savonarola was not inspired by a sud- 
den burst of religious fervor nor by any inherent love of Chris- 
tianity ; on the contrary, she had grown up in an environment that 
nurtured skepticism, if not downright hostility, toward a religion 
based on supernatural beliefs and a corresponding reverence for 
classical learning. The conversion does not in the least alter her 
basic attitude toward religion ; she no more believes in Savonarola’s 


prophecies after she yielded to the great preacher’s entreaties than 
before. The conversion is important only in that it brings Romola 
out of the seclusion of her home and takes her into the active world 
of a city facing imminent peril. Savonarola well knew that he was 
addressing a true Florentine when he cried : 


And to break that pledge you fly from Florence: Florence, where 
there are the only men and women in the world to whom you owe 
the debt cf a fellow-citizen. .. . My daughter, you are a child of 
Florence; fulfill the duties of that great inheritance.’ 


Romola returns to join in the struggle to preserve the freedom of 
Florence from foreign invaders, and to help alleviate the plight 
of those unfortunate victims of the famine brought on by the 
crippling blockade the invader and his allies have imposed upon 
the city. As she mingles, somewhat apprehensively, with the 
throngs in the Mercato Vecchio and the Piazza della Signoria she 
becomes one with her surroundings. If she walks through the 
streets ‘‘like a procession’’ it is because she is a Florentine lady 
of noble family. Far from being a piece of marble statuary, as 
many critics regard her, she is really in character as an aristocratic 
lady in a country where women of high birth lived, and still live, 
under extremely rigid laws of decorum. 
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The portrait of Romola provides further proof of George Eliot’s 
success in recreating Renaissance Florence, for against a less 
scrupulously detailed background the later phase of Romola’s ca- 
reer in public life would be utterly lacking in depth, poignancy, 
and fidelity to truth. George Eliot so conceived her novel that her 
heroine and her setting would perfectly complement each other, 
and the latter half of the story amply demonstrates the success with 
which her original conception was realized. 

Tito is the most fully developed character in the novel. He has 
both the temperament and the physical appearance of a true Latin ; 
from the very beginning of the novel he is identifiable with the 
social and moral attitudes of his time and place. Romola is a 
sympathetic and appealing woman, but she is only outwardly an 
Italian ; inwardly, she is her author’s own likeness, and often in 
the earlier half of the novel, not a little at odds with her sur- 
roundings. Tito, on the other hand, is thoroughly Italian. Nom- 
inally, of course, he is a Greek. But what precisely was the dif- 
ference between a Greek and an Italian to George Eliot? We do 
not know for certain, but a reading of Romola would lead one to 
suspect that to her the two nationalities were without any notice- 
able distinctions. Tito strikes the reader as the prototype of the 
Latin renegade, be he Greek or Italian, and therefore not too dif- 
ferent from certain of his Florentine acquaintances. Tito blends 
far more harmoniously with surroundings than Romola ever does; 
consequently, the reader soon comes to think of him as a close 
brother to the Italians. It must be remarked that George Eliot 
definitely did not intend Tito to reflect her own moral condemna- 
tion of the Italian people. Her journal and her letters clearly in- 
dicate her sentiments about this nationality, and her novel is en- 
tirely free from the bias found so frequently in British novels up 
to and beyond her own time. 

If Tito is to be acknowledged as a true Latin, we must further 
consider him as a Latin of the Renaissance, for he is as essential 
to his time as to his place. Tito embodies all the virtues and vices 
of the Renaissance man: his glorification of the ego, his zestful 
love of life, his refined feeling for beauty, his desire for fame, his 
vaunted amorality, and his too willing submission to all things 
soft and pleasant—all mark him as an indigenous product of fif- 
teenth century Italy. Furthermore, Tito is weak and susceptible to 
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the vigorous but not always salutary life around him. Having re- 
vealed Tito from within, through his relations with Romola and 
his callous betrayal of old Baldassare, George Eliot is prepared to 
plunge the handsome youth into the maelstrom of Florentine pub- 
lie affairs. 


Tito arrived in Florence the day after the death of Lorenzo 
de’ Medici—a sad time for both the city and the humanistic move- 
ment, which the Magnifico had so generously patronized. Tito, 
nevertheless, gained an audience with the elderly Bardo dei Bardi 
on the strength of the manuscript he had brought from Greece. 
Tito had been led to believe that Bardo was an esteemed scholar 
and thought that his connection with him would pave the way 
toward a lucrative career. He learned, to his dismay, from the old 
man’s own lips that Bardo had labored long and diligently for 
the cause of enlightenment, only to receive but indifferent recog- 
nition and even less monetary reward for his efforts; whereas 
other men, with immeasurably inferior talent, but with: greater 
ambition, political acumen, and moral obliquity, had risen rapidly 
to fame and fortune. Small wonder that Tito soon lost interest in 
copying manuscripts for his blind and indigent father-in-law and 
sought out instead the brilliant and politically prominent assem- 
blage that gathered nightly in the Palazzo Rucellai. 


Tito soon noticed, as his acquaintance with them increased, that 
the men who controlled the political affairs of Florence were, for 
the most part, no more inspired by motives of altruism than were 
the scholars whom Bardo had scorned, except for a few old patriots 
like Francesco Valori and Bernardo del Nero. Tito’s keenly ob- 
servant eye, moreover, soon apprised him of the fact that the times 
were propitious for a shrewd, amoral man of parts to advance him- 
self expeditiously. Thus, Tito’s spurious rise in the Florentine 
political structure can be traced to a corresponding deterioration 
of that structure as the affairs of the city steadily worsened. In all 
the unholy game of Florentine politics Tito found no one who 
could command emulation for virtues either civie of personal ; his- 
torians profess to find certain dedicated men in this period of 
Florentine history; but Tito saw the so-called defenders of the 
Republic and their henchmen from the jaundiced viewpoint of his 
own nefarious dealings with them. In the end, the web of his own 
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misdeeds against those who had loved him and the city that had 
sheltered him caught him in its strands and strangled him. 


There can be no doubt that the portrait of Savonarola found in 
Romola owes a considerable debt to Pasquale Villari’s Life and 
Times of Girolamo Savonarola.’ It was a book perfectly suited to 
George Eliot’s purposes: she could not object to Villari’s partiality 
for his subject; rather, she interpreted it to be the result of his 
firm belief in Savonarola’s greatness. George Eliot, like Villari, 
had a profound admiration for Savonarola, but, again like Villari, 
she did not worship him blindly. The biographer and the novelist 
concur in their conception of the Friar as a great and energetic 
moral reformer. She earnestly desired her readers to divine in 
her portrait of the fiery Dominican certain moral and ethical 
truths that were applicable to their own time, and to feel the im- 
pact that a great moral force exerts on the conscience of sueceed- 
ing ages. In this respect, she was not at odds with Villari; she 
simply used his material for her own special purposes, conveni- 
ently overlooking his pious reverence for his hero’s devotion to the 
Christian faith and to Catholic dogma. 


There were, however, certain aspects of Savonarola’s dual role 
of Friar and popular leader with which George Eliot was not in 
sympathy. She turned, therefore, to another source for a far dif- 
ferent attitude toward Savonarola from that of Villari’s—a con- 
temporary of Fra Girolamo—Niccold Machiavelli.’ Consequently, 
her verdict on the Friar is compounded from the idealistic and 
frankly devout Villari and the worldly Machiavelli. 

Basically, George Eliot’s misgivings about Savonarola arose over 
two errors in judgment which he, in his overzealousness as a moral 
and religious reformer fell victim to: his almost demogogie re- 
course to visions and prophecies and his active participation in the 
tangled political affairs of Florence. To Machiavelli, the political 
and the religious were inextricably linked. In his mind, Savona- 
rola was wholly without religious or moral integrity; rather, the 
Friar was a crafty, unscrupulous politician who stooped to the 
lowest levels of demagoguery to achieve his ends and who, besides, 
was cowardly and treacherous. 

George Eliot was not prepared to go quite so far in her con- 
demnation of Savonarola. Like Romola, who stood in tremulous 
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awe as his body burned to ash in the Piazza della Signoria, she 
concluded that, despite the weaknesses which had led him to com- 
mit many false deeds and to utter many insincere words from the 
pulpit, his was a noble heart and a passionate soul that strove to 
succour the wounds that afflicted mankind and to cast out beyond 
the ages a beacon that would enlighten man’s concept of his greater 
moral duty toward himself and his fellow beings. 


Joun A. Huzzarp 
Pennsylvania State University 


*The George Eliot Letters, ed. Gordon S. Haight, IV (New Haven, 
1955), 97. 

? Sir Leslie Stephen, George Zliot (London, 1902), p. 129. 

* Thomas A. Trollope, What I Remember (New York, 1888), p. 462. 

* Guido Biagi, Introduction to Romola (London, 1907), I, xxxix. 

*George Eliot, Romola, Florentine Edition, II, 117, 124. 

*Villari’s biography was originally published in Italy in 1860. 

*See Niccoldé Machiavelli, The Prince and other Works, edited and 
translated by Allan H. Gilbert, (Chicago, 1941). 











ARTE IN GENTILE 


N GIOVANNI GENTILE l’arte é immediatezza, individualita, 

soggettivita. Se la religione é la posizione dell’oggetto, l’arte é 

la posizione del soggetto. La vita immaginata dal poeta non é la 

stessa vita che vivono gli uomini pratici. ‘‘L’artista si stacca dal 

reale, in cui il soggetto stesso si é realizzato, e si pone nella sua 
astratta immediata soggettivita.’” 

Ad esempio, il poeta, come uomo pratico, pud soltanto vedere 
una donna, ma la stessa donna gli apparira come dea nel suo 
vagheggiamento artistico. Il eritico non deve cercare nell’opera 
del poeta una concezione metafisica o la soluzione di un problema 
gnoseologico, ma deve cereare la individualita del poeta. ‘‘Togliete 
l’anima del Leopardi al suo mondo, ossia cereate nei suoi canti 
e nelle sue prose anzi che |’espressione del suo sentire, una filo- 
sofia da diseutere e far valere con argomenti razionali; e avrete 
distrutto la poesia leopardiana.’” L’artista vede il mondo e lo rap- 
presenta dal suo punto di vista; e questo suo punto di vista da 
colore e sapore alla sua opera d’arte. 

L’individualita artistica di Gentile non é la stessa di Croce. Per 
Croce |’artista vive di sentimento, e solo di sentimento si nutre. 
Per Gentile |’artista, colla sua soggettivita, raecoglie nel suo mondo 
tutti i suoi sentimenti e le sue idee. ‘‘La sua scienza o la sua filo- 
sofia diventa materia da fondere nel fuoco della sua fantasia; tutta 
la sua vita interiore confluisce e sbocea nella sua arte, che da la 
nota fondamentale e il tono al suo carattere.’” 

L’artista non vive di sogni astratti, avulsi dalla sua indivi- 
dualita, ma anche i suoi sogni sono permeati dal carattere della sua 
realta spirituale. Lo scienziato e lo storico hanno l’occhio per una 
realta che si differisce da quella soggettiva del poeta. Ambedue si 
dimenticano nell’oggetto. Lo scienziato e lo storico non possono 
cambiare una legge fisica o un fatto storico; queste cose preesistono, 
e tutti e due devono abdicare alla loro soggettivita. Mentre l’artista 
gode di liberta infinita, e gioisce nel superare ostacoli e difficolta, 
lo seienziato e lo storico realizzano la propria individualita col- 
l’aggirarsi in un campo ferreo ed inderogabile. Ambedue debbono 
pagare omaggio alla natura e alla storia, e debbono abdicare alla 
propria liberta. ‘‘Tutte le scienze naturali, matematiche, morali 
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movono dal presupposto che la realtaé da conoscere preesista al co- 
noseere, e se rispetto ad essa il soggetto non é altro che soggetto 
di conoscere, la realta non é percid soggetto, ma il suo opposto, 
oggetto.’” 

Se la poesia é soggettivita, il poeta non ei dira ‘‘che cosa é il 
mondo, ma che cosa é il suo mondo’”; invece di cantare il mondo, 
canta sé stesso. L’essenza della poesia non é nel complesso di idee 
o pensieri del poeta, ma nel modo in cui queste idee 0 pensieri sono 
rappresentati. Un filosofo non si contraddice nel quadro generale 
del suo pensiero, ma un poeta si contraddice continuamente. 

Leopardi asserisce che la vita é un male, e che la morte é da 
preferirsi alla vita. Il suo mondo metafisico é cupo ed oscuro, ma 
contro questa concezione negativa della vita, Leopardi canta la 
bellezza dell’amore e della gloria. Amore e gloria sono, novelle 
ginestre, gli unici fiori che sorgono nella landa sterile della vita. 
E contro il freddo della morte Leopardi ci risealda colle sue dolei 
illusioni. Il modo in cui Leopardi canta i suoi Zoiori, il modo in 
cui riflette e si contraddice costituiscono |’cssenza della sua poesia. 

Per Croce il ragionamento leopardiano sarebbe sintomo di ma- 
lattia poetica e robustezza filosofica, ma per Gentile il ragiona- 
mento e i concetti e le idee sono spie dell’anima del poeta, e il suo 
filosofare rivela il cuore del suo cuore, |’anima della sua anima. 
**Sieché, infine, a parlare degnamente della filosofia di Leopardi, 
non bisogna ridursi alla parte del cameriere. Conviene guardare 
il Poeta negli occhi, dove la pupilla trema dalla commozione segreta : 
ascoltare il suo canto, dove la filosofia é la sua stessa poesia.’” 

Leopardi si accosta alla natura misteriosa e crudele, e si ribella, 
ma poi ricompone il suo volto sconsolato, e si perde nell’eterna im- 
mensita del tutto. Questa estasi mistico-cosmica, ove ‘‘tutto é pace, 
e tutto posa il mondo’’ é alta poesia. Il poeta, in quanto tale, é 
assorto nella sua estasi, dove non sono ‘‘né lettori, né ascoltatori: 
ed é solo, l’unico, infinito come Dio.’” 

Ma cercare una filosofia in Leopardi é una perdita di tempo. 
Si possono trovare spunti di una filosofia materialistica e mecea- 
nicistica, ma non una filosofia sistematica. Un materialista parle- 
rebbe solo di materia ed evoluzione, ma Leopardi parla di Silvia 
“‘dagli oechi ridenti e fuggitivi’’ e dell’armonia del passero soli- 
tario. Per Croce il poeta sente e il filosofo ragiona, ma per Gentile 
il poeta é un uomo che ragiona e sente. Ad esempio, Croce rico- 
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noscerebbe valore poetico ai primi 76 versi del canto di Sordello, 
e gli altri accuserebbe di retorica e digressione. Dante avrebbe 
fatto bene ad astenersi dall’imprecare e fulminare contro |’Italia 
‘‘non pid donna di provincie.’’ Ma secondo Gentile nulla é ‘‘per 
se stesso impoetico e refrattario al soffio animatore dell’arte. Con- 
viene vedere se la pratica resta grezza e massiccia pratica, 0 se 
essa si fonde al fuoco della ispirazione poetica.’” La invettiva di 
Dante contro |’Italia non pid signora di genti é il frutto dell’animo 
concitato del poeta, e la sua oratoria, perché illuminata dal calore 
del suo cuore, é vera e propria poesia. 

Quale impressione si riceve nel leggere la poesia dell’ Alfieri? 
Si riceve l’impressione di uno spirito irrequieto. La sua poesia é 
la poesia di uno spirito che soffre tragicamente, perché si sente 
estraneo al mondo in cui vive ed opera. Questa tragedia di insod- 
disfazione con la realta circostante, questo stato d’animo amante 
di liberta infinita, questo ‘‘sentimento’’ sdegnoso costituiscono la 
poesia alfieriana. Alfieri sente il mondo come una gabbia e si 
estranea da tutto cid che questo mondo simboleggia e rappresenta. 
L‘ Alfieri grandeggia ‘‘nella sua arte, nel suo pensiero, nella sua 
vigorosa affermazione di sé, sullo sfondo del secolo, che tramonta 
in Italia con ]’ultimo tracollo della civilta italiana sotto |’invasione 
francese, in quanto si sequestra in una fiera solitudine.’’ L’ Alfieri 
é un Saul reale, un Saul di carne ed ossa, ed il suo ‘‘Saul’’ é il 
pid bel simbolo di una volonta forte, ma impotente. 

Croce riduce il sentimento al solo campo emotivo, ma Gentile 
con il termine ‘‘sentimento’’ abbraccia tutte le manifestazioni 
dello spirito. Non solo le emozioni, ma anche i concetti sono fi- 
nestre aperte per cui uno si pud addentrare nel mondo del poeta. 
‘‘Questa soggettivita, immediata e pura dialettica, questa pura 
forma soggettiva d’ogni pensiero, in cui ]’arte consiste, se si vuol 
chiamare con un nome del comune vocabolario, non pud dirsi se non 
sentimento, non nella sua volgare accezione psicologica, che ha 
pure, come vedremo, il suo valore, ma in un senso rigorosamente 
gnoseologico, 0 filosofico.’” 

Si accusa Gentile di ridurre tutto ad arte. Se arte é soggettivita, 
cosa non é soggettivita? Non é soggettivo il politico come l’artista, 
il filosofo come il poeta? In che differisce ]’arte dalle altre mani- 
festazioni dello spirito? A questi critici (ad esempio Adriano 
Tilgher) Gentile risponde che |’artista vede la realta dalla sua 
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perspettiva soggettiva, e la sua arte é l’oggettivazione della sua 
soggettivita. Non c’é forse pid individualita nell’opera di un poeta 
che in quella di un filosofo? Ogni detto del filosofo é qualeosa 
dipendente dalla sua visione del mondo, mentre ogni verso del poeta 
é una intuizione nuova, un grido nuovo. Nella sua filosofia il fi- 
losofo diviene ‘‘autocosciente,’’ si perde nell’infinita della sua 
visione metafisica; ossia la sua filosofia non presenta nessuno in- 
dizio della sua vita personale. La sua personalita scompare. I) 
mondo del poeta, invece, diviene un mondo in cui il poeta si agita, 
si muove, vive. 

Ma se noi distinguiamo, continua Gentile, |’arte dalla filosofia 
noi cadremmo in un grave errore. Come chiameremo i ‘‘ Dialoghi’’ 
del Leopardi? Opera artistica o filosofiea? E Dante poeta o filo- 
sofo? E l’opera di un filosofo solo filosofia senza il calore di un 
certo entusiasmo dinanzi la scoperta di una nuova idea? BE mai 
possibile avere un trattato filosofico senza trovarci un elemento 
soggettivo? ‘‘Dunque tutto é arte? Ed ecco sorgere nei soliti eritici 
tremebondi |’atroce soggetto: ma dunque nulla é arte? La conclu- 
sione per il lettore attento e intelligente, ossia per ogni lettore che 
ci ha seguito fin qui, evidentemente non pud essere questa. La 
conclusione invece é, che tutto é arte in quanto arte.’™ Se i eritici 
vogliono chiamare arte un ‘‘ pezzo di realta spirituale’’ che sia tutto 
arte e solo arte, e un altro pezzo di realta solo filosofia e non arte, 
questa distinzione é falsa. Croce, ad esempio, prende la distinzione 
tra arte e filosofia come una distinzione metafisica. L’arte é intui- 
zione e la filosofia é la conoscenza intellettiva. Lo spirito, ripiglia 
Gentile, non si sviluppa attraverso determinati, fissi, immobili ea- 
nali, ma opera in tutto il tessuto della realta storica. L’arte e la 
filosofia sono distinzioni empiriche, ma non categorie assolute. 

Mentre Croce differenzia tra sentimento e ragione nel porre il 
problema dell’arte, Gentile differenzia tra diversi gradi di sogget- 
tivita. L’arte é tutto il pensiero soggettivo; é tutto lo spirito che 
guarda la realta dalla sua posizione di soggetto. La filosofia é la 
sintesi di soggetto e oggetto ; ossia i] superamento della soggettivita, 
ma non il completo annullamento di essa. Se Gentile dovesse fare 
una distinzione, cosa che il filosofo italiano odia fortemente, direbbe 
che nell’arte c’é la massima percentuale di soggettivita, e nella fi- 
losofia la minima. La differenza tra arte e filosofia non giace nel 
contenuto, ma nel punto di vista con cui si guarda la complessita 
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storica del reale. Cosi per intendere la ricchezza della vita reale 
non bisogna dividere la realta in frammenti, come si vede in Croce, 
ma bisogna affermare l’unita del reale con il negarsi a recidere e 
staceare cid che @ uno e indissolubile. Un’arte lontana dalla 
complessita della vita filosofica é come la mano staccata dal corpo, 
e come tale, non pid’ mano, ma membro informe ed esanime. 

Gentile, nella sua opera filosofica, afferma e riafferma |’unita 
dello spirito che sembra essere stata frantumata nell’eta moderna 
a causa dell’influenza delle scienze. Perché le scienze si basano 
sulla classificazione, la filosofia ha subito questo influsso. Si di- 
vide lo spirito in arte e filosofia come si divide la scienza in zoolo- 
gia e chimica. Mentre il secolo passato tentava di ridurre tutto a 
filosofia (si ricordi il panlogismo di Hegel), il secolo ventesimo 
tenta di ridurre tutto a scienza. La estetica di Gentile, se si depura 
dei suoi elementi idealistici, ¢ un grande sforzo filosofieco per argi- 
nare il diluvio delle ‘‘cose scientifiche.’’ 

E un’estetica che non rievoca la estetica crociana, ma piuttosto 
quella di Francesco De Sanctis. I] ‘‘sentimento’’ di Gentile so- 
miglia alla forma di De Sanctis: una forma che non é da interpre- 
tarsi come periodo o verso, ma come forma della vita. De Sanctis 
era per un’arte in cui partecipassero filosofia, economia, politica 
e religione: un’arte che fosse vita, e non schema, fisiologia e non 
anatomia del reale. Gentile, sine dubio, ha approfondito e ar- 
ricchito questo concetto. 

ANGELO A. DE GENNARO 


Loyola University of Los Angeles 
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Wadsworth, James B. “Filippo Beroaldo the Elder and the Early Renais- 
sance in Lyons.” Medievalia et Humanistica, fase. x1 (1957), 78-89. An 
account of Beroaldo’s literary activity and his friendship for Mino 
Rossi and an analysis of his Cupido and Oratio in Propertium (both 
of which utilize Platonic and Ficinian doctrines), his Symbola Pytha- 
gorica (in part a eulogy of Mino), and his De foelicitate (a refuta- 
tion of Ficino). The author discusses Beroaldo’s great vogue in 
France, where writers like Bureau, Bade, Champier, Jean de Pins 
sought and found in him a model of Christian morality and literary 
style—which Beroaldo definitely was not. 

Wellek, René. “Francesco De Sanctis.” Italian Quarterly, 1, 5-43. Analyzes 
De Sanctis’ aesthetic ideas: the autonomy of art, the concept of form 
and content, criticism as re-creation, the fantasia, the preference for 
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objective art and for the tragic over the comic, etc. Prof. Wellek then 
outlines the main judgments in the History of Italian Literature (con- 
ceived as the spiritual drama of Italy’s fall and redemption), notes 
De Sanctis’ reactions to German and French critics of his century and 
before, and concludes that he is a synthesizer who fuses Hegelian 
history with romantic dialectic aesthetics and translates them both 
into a new context in which the metaphysics is dropped and a new 
positive and realist spirit has been assimilated. The study, which con- 
tains other insights into De Sanctis’ thought and criticism, also com- 
prises an extensive bibliography and notes. 
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Hall, Robert A., Jr. “La ‘grammatica degli sbagli’ nella grafia delre 
parole straniere.” Lingua Nostra, xvmi, 1 (Mar. 1957), 23-25. Lists ana 
discusses various types of errors in words where such foreign letters 
as k, w, y, and to some extent h and j, are used. 

Patch, Howard R. “Symbolism of the Supernatural in the Divine Com- 
edy.” Romance Philology, x, 3 (Feb. 1957), 204-209. States that Dante 
uses three kinds of symbolic method in the matter of the supernatural: 
1) imitative symbolism (a heightening of certain features with a 
result little beyond the extraordinary); 2) arbitrary symbolism (a 
greater clash between the symbol and the idea symbolized; 3) incon- 
gruous symbolism (the combination of elements that are violently in- 
harmonious used in juxtaposition for abnormal effect: e.g., Lucifer 
in the Inferno, the griffon in the Purgatorio, and the symbolism of the 
Trinity in the Paradiso). 
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Groaccuino Naroui: Dante rivelato nella Vita Nova. Roma, Societa Edi- 
trice Dante Alighieri, 1953. Pp. 169. 
Dante rivelato nel Convivio. Roma, Societa Editrice Dante Alighieri, 


1954. Pp. 209. 


Da sei secoli si discute sul simbolismo nella poesia dantesca: e non 
poteva avvenire diversamente, perché ogni iettore di Dante sa che, se 
si vuole intendere pienamente il significato dell’arte del Divino Poeta, 
non pud fermarsi al significato letterario: con questo, tante espressioni, 
tante figure, tante situazioni rimarrebbero incomprensibili: il sirabolo non 
si pudé ignorare. 

Eppure anche da studiosi contemporanei il simbolismo dantesco non 
é stato tenuto nel debito conto, perché alcuni l’hanno considerato d’impor- 
tanza secondaria e marginale, altri l’hanno addirittura ripudiato col 
negare ad esso ogni valore artistico. 

Percid sara ritenuto audace, e non manchera percid di suscitare po- 
lemiche, la tesi che questo nuovo studioso di Dante, Gioacchino Natoli, 
sostiene nelle due recenti pubblicazioni su mentovate ed a cui seguira, 
quanto prima, un volume conclusivo: Dante rivelato nella Divina Com- 
media. 

In che consiste questa rivelazione? 

In questo: nell’opera poetica di Dante, il significato allegorico é es- 
senziale ed é il solo vero: il significato letterale non fa altro che prestare 
la parola per articolare il primo; e questo sia detto non solo per la 
Divina Commedia ma anche per la Vita Nova e per il Convivio; opere 
che lungi da essere staccate dal capolavoro, formano con esso una me- 
ravigliosa trilogia poetica, un’organica unita per cui la Vita Nova costi- 
tuisce la necessaria preparazione ideale e poetica ed il Convivio la ne- 
cessaria preparazione scientifica e tecnica della Divina Commedia. 

—Ma allora—si potrebbe domandare—la Vita Nova non @ pid il rac- 
conto dell’amore giovanile di Dante per Beatrice Portinari? Il Convivio 
non é pitt un tentativo mancato di comporre una vasta enciclopedia me- 
dioevale? E la Commedia non é pid il racconto di un viaggio immaginario 
nel mondo di 1A? 

—I lettori che sono “in piccioletta barca” si possono accontentare di 
questo che é solo il significato letterale della trilogia; ma per i lettori 
che hanno “drizzato per tempo il collo al pan degli angeli” questo non 
pué bastare: si addentrino percié nell’altro significato—quello allegorico 
—che é il solo ed il vero a cui Dante guardi e saranno illuminati da una 
luce nuova e pitti splendente che supera di mille doppi il significato 
ietterale. 

E questo ha cercato di fare il Natoli. Egli, continuando la strada per 
cui si erano messi, prima di lui, il Foscolo, Gabriele Rossetti, Francesco 
Flamini, Giovanni Gentile, Isidoro Del Lungo, Giovanni Pascoli, Luigi 
Valli ed altri, si prefigge di scoprire il fondamento dei simboli e la loro 
funzione essenziale. 

Dante (e in Dante é configurato ogni uomo che vuol “seguir virtute 
e conoscenza”) tende a perfezionarsi, a salire dal mondo animale a quello 
intellettuaie e da questo al mondo spirituale. Per tale ascesa, si serve 
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di trinita o perfezioni: di trinita in trinita, di miracolo in miracolo 
(che @ la trinitA moltiplicata per se stessa) l’uomo sale dall’ordine in- 
feriore a quello superiore, finché non arriva a DIO, suprema ed ultima 
trinita. 

Motore di questa ascesa @ lo Spirito Santo che @ Amore; tra Amore 
e Dante @ la Donna, prima Beatrice, poi “la donna gentile,” poi ancora 
Beatrice. 

La donna ispirata da Amore, opera sul Poeta e lo guida; ed il Poeta, 
guidato, affina il suo potere a canta la sua ascesa. 

Prima la Beatrice della Vita Nova guida il Poeta nell’apprendere la 
verita per fede; poi la “donna gentile” della Vita Nova e del Convivio 
che simboleggia la scienza, la filosofia, guida Dante ad apprendere la 
verita per scienza. (Si noti che la “donna gentile” riappare sul Paradiso 
terrestre nel simbolo di Matelda.) 

Ma la filosofia non pué arrivare al Sommo Vero, a Dio; e ricompa- 
rira percid Beatrice (la Fede per rivelazione) che accompagnera& Dante 
per la via della sapienza divina fino all’Empireo. 

Questo @ lo schema dell’interpretazione allegorica della trilogia; ma 
intorno ad esso si innestano tanti altri simboli che il Natoli, con pazienza 
da certosino, ha identificati e coordinati per darci del significato alle- 
gorico una visione organica. 

Non si pud negare che questa nuova interpretazione fara sorgere 
nella mente degli studiosi non poche domande. Per esempio questa: 
Quando Dante scrisse la sua prima opera poetica, la Vita Nova, aveva gia 
concepito anche l’idea di comporre il Convivio e la Divina Commedia? 
Ed in tal caso, a quale data deve riportarsi questo concepimento? Se il 
Convivio é parte integrante della trilogia, come si spiega la sua incom- 
piutezza? E come si spiega qualche contraddizione tra queste tre opere, 
come la diversa interpretazione delle macchie lunari ed il diverso giudi- 
zio sulla nobiltd dati nel Convivio e nella Commedia? 

Ma chi legga aitentamente e senza prevenzioni i due libri del Natoli 
trovera la risposta a queste e ad altre domande e si meravigliera della 
concordanza che si riscontra fra tanti simboli scoperti: perché di sco- 
perta @ proprio il caso di parlare. 

—Ma—-asi pottrebbe ancora obbiettare—tutti quei simboli e quelle coin- 
cidenze non possono essere puramente casuali? 

—Confesso che il ricorrere al caso mi sembra faciloneria di pigrizia 
mentale. Qui ci troviamo di fronte ad un dilemma: o Dante consapevol- 
mente ha posto tutti quei simboli ed ha percid composta un’opera al- 
legorica, come tanti poeti del suo tempo ne hanno composte, oppure il 
Poeta li ha posti inconsapevolmente, divinamente ispirato: ed allora 
abbiamo un’altra prova che la sua Commedia e le altre due opere poetiche 
formano veramente un “Poema sacro” a cui @ vero che “ha posto mano 
e cielo e terra” e come in altri libri sacri, anche qui c’é il significato 
allegorico ed @ fondamentale. 

Dei due corni del dilemma il lettore pud accettare quello che vuole; 
ma sia l’uno che I’altro confortano la tesi del Natoli. La verita @ che si 
pud leggere Dante anche trascurando il simbolo; ma chi fa cid si ad- 
dentra solo nel vestibolo dell’arte dantesca: ed il vestibolo, per quanto 
spiendido, non é@ mai tutto l’edificio. 

Prerro La Cure 
Istituto Magistrale “Caetani”’, Roma 
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Ernest HatcH Wiixins: Studies in the Life and Works of Petrarch. 
Cambridge: The Mediaeval Academy of America, 1955. Pp. xiv, 324. 
$6.00. 


This is a book by a scholar for other scholars and in no sense de- 
signed for a wide or popular audience. The reviewer read it with careful 
attention, interested primarily in its value as a contribution to histor- 
ical rather than to literary studies. Historians will welcome the book 
for its detailed analysis of certain of Petrarch’s works, especially his 
Letters, and the author must now serve as their guide in paths few would 
dare venture on without his aid. The book is not, however, one that an 
historian would write. It is, nevertheless, one that he can admire for 
doing superbly a task that only Dr. Wilkins could perform. Each study 
is further proof—as if that were needed!—of the author’s exceptional 
competence to enlighten us factually and critically about Petrarch whom 
he knows so well. Learning and patience combined give us a series of 
essays that, in many ways, must serve as a manual and be ever at hand 
tor those who make the Renaissance and Petrarch their fields of special 
study. 

In all there are twelve Studies. Naturally these vary in length, though 
not necessarily in importance, for each reader will receive and evaluate 
the separate contributions according to his own needs and interests. In 
an introductory section Dr. Wilkins has conveniently provided a list to 
indicate Petrarch’s changes of residence, another giving the names and 
dates for “Petrarch’s Popes” and a bibliographical section that is in- 
dispensable. Parts of this book have been published elsewhere and are 
not only now made more readily accessible, but with the new essays 
contribute to the unity of the volume as a whole. 

To comment on each Study would, indeed, be to write another book 
and the reviewer can here remark only on what seems to him to be of 
importance or what he finds personally most attractive. In a careful 
analysis of Petrarch’s ecclesiastical career we are given a rigidly factual 
account of how Petrarch managed to acquire an ecclesiastical income that 
made possible the freedom necessary for his literary work. He probably 
never even took minor orders and never was burdened with the care of 
souls. His fourteenth century contemporaries would hardly condemn 
his rather anxious tendency to acquire benefices. As Dr. Wilkins re- 
marks, Petrarch believed that he was accepting only his fair share of the 
common ecclesiastical inheritance—a means to an end, rather than avid- 
ity for great pessessions. 

The fourth Study examines the evidence of Petrarch’s desire for a 
cardinalate and refutes contentions of Fortunato Rizzi. Dr. Wilkins, by 
rigorous analysis of Petrarch’s letters bearing upon his possible desire 
for preferment, concludes that he manifested “a deep aversion to high 
ecclesiastical office, an aversion that rests mainly upon Petrarch’s con- 
viction that moderation in possessions and in status is better than wealth 
and eminence, and upon his exceedingly strong desire to preserve his 
personal liberty.” Often the argument in this Study rests upon specula- 
tion. Even so, the speculations of a scholar are a challenge to others and 
not meant to carry more weight than they deserve. Dr. Wilkins knows 
Petrarch as few others ever can and his speculative considerations can- 
not be lightly brushed aside. 
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The most important Study is that entitled “Petrarch in Provence, 
1351-1353.” It is around this essay of one hundred pages in length that 
the book as a whole is constructed. This is close analysis of Petrarch’s 
comings and goings, of his relations with the Avignon papacy which, 
considering the enemies he had, were certainly not always happy ones. 
His joy was in Vaucluse where, as he himself tells us, he dressed like 
a peasant and ate peasant food; where his literary interests could dom- 
inate his days. “The contrast between Vaucluse and Avignon,” says Dr. 
Wilkins, “was, for Petrarch, extremely great: Vaucluse, for him, was 
Helicon, Parnassus, Elysium; Avignon was Babylon, Tartarus, Avernus, 
Erebus, the Fifth Labyrinth, ‘Infernus viventium.’” Certainly the years 
1351-1353 were not always tranquil ones for Petrarch, as any reader of 
this Study will be aware, and enemies in Italy as well as in Avignon 
plagued him with accusations of “inconstancy, avarice, niggardliness, and 
lack of favor at the papal court.” He had burdens to carry and, for 
these as well as for reasons literary, one can understand him consciously 
writing for posterity. Of course, it is from the Letters that Dr. Wilkins 
garners so much and the guidance for their use he gives here and in 
the other essays is invaluable. 

Space does not permit consideration of all the Studies. Each, how- 
ever unique in itself, does add in some way to our greater comprehen- 
sion of the master that Petrarch was. If many of the essays seem more 
designed for literary scholars than for the historian, the latter finds rich 
rewards in the book as a whole. He welcomes particularly the inclusion 
of a translation of Petrarch’s Coronation Oration of 8 April 1341, which, 


in Dr. Wilkins’ opinion, “illuminates more clearly than does any other 
document the gradual transition from the Middle Ages to the Renais- 
sance.” 


Gray C. Boyce 
Northwestern University 


Errore Bonora: Le Maccheronee di Teofilo Folengo. Venezia, Neri Pozza, 
1956. Pp. 248. 


Per la singolarita della sua vita, per l’originalita fantastica e lin- 
guistica del suo mondo poetico, Teofilo Folengo ha esercitato sempre 
sugli studiosi una particolare forza di attrazione, e quasi un moto di 
simpatia. Ma in questi ultimi anni si pud dire che si sia vigorosamente 
rinforzato e decisamente rinnovato l’antico interesse, nell’infittirsi di 
ricerche e di studi, che—qual pit, qual meno—hanno contribuito ad un 
giudizio pid vero e storicamente accertato, e comunque assai piii com- 
plesso, di quella straordinaria personalita. Dalle preziose serie di “Va- 
rieta e curiosita folenghiane” (l’ultima, la quinta, @ apparsa negli “Atti 
dell’Istituto veneto di Scienze, Lettere, Arti,” t. CXIV, 1955-1956) di 
Luigi Messedaglia, recentemente scomparso, alle acute precisazioni sto- 
rico-biografiche di G. Billanovich e di C. F. Goffis; dalla netta interpreta- 
zione laicheggiante dello stesso Goffis e di R. Ramat, al tentativo di ri- 
dimensionamento critico operato da F. Salsano e da C. Filosa; gli studi 
sul Folengo hanno segnato proprio in quest’ultimo decennio un sostan- 
zioso progresso. Questo volume del Bonora, nitido ed elegante nella 
collezione di Neri Pozza, viene ad occupare nel concerto della critica 
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folenghiana un suo posto ben preciso e chiaro, per un suo particolare 
registro. Il Bonora non prende posizione sui problemi di ortodossia o 
eterodossia e sulle altre questioni tra storia e biografia, riguardanti il 
frate sfratato; o per lo meno non lo fa apertamente ed ez-professo. Egli 
si tiene stretto al dato poetico, alla concretezza della fantasia da cui 
emerge il mondo vivente nelle maccheronee e, particolarmente, nel Bal- 
dus; e da un preciso esame linguistico (quasi del tutto imperniato sul- 
l’elemento pitt vistoso, che @ certamente il lessico) risale alla origine 
di quello stesso mondo, puntualizzata in una ispirazione che @ insieme 
eroica ed idillica. Se una linea fosse da indicare come presupposto e 
preparazione del lavoro del Bonora (una linea, tuttavia, dissimulata e 
come gia percorsa ed assimilata e risolta in nuove intuizioni critiche), 
occorrerebbe fare i nomi di Goffis, oltre a quelli di Billanovich e di 
Messedaglia, rilevando la chiarezza di una posizione scevra da propositi 
d’ordine allotrio, e saldamente poggiata sulla esatta conoscenza ed in- 
terpretazione di fatti specifici e concreti. Noi crediamo che i motivi 
fondamentali e conduttori di questo libro chiaro e ben costruito siano 
giusti e percid accettabili; e comunque noi li condividiamo in pieno, con 
tanta persuasivita sono messi in luce e linguisticamente documentati: 
Voriginaria ispirazione idillica ed eroica nel persistente interesse verso 
il mondo degli umili; il sorvegliatissimo ed affabile umanesimo del poeta 
in una sorta di demiurgismo linguistico; il felice equilibrio artistico 
raggiunto nella Vigasio Cocaio. Talvolta, forse, si pud avvertire in queste 
pagine una certa coloritura sociale che induce il critico a sentire ed a 
cogliere generosamente vibrazioni di eterna e profonda umanita nella 
figurazione di personaggi, in cui altri potrebbe vedere anche—se non 
principalmente—elementi di una tipizzazione sui moduli di una tra- 
dizionale letteratura. Ed in verita, assai spesso l’attenzione del Bonora 
é rivolta a cogliere i rapporti tra il Baldus, e la recente, o contemporanea 
produzione nel genere cavalleresco: in modo, tuttavia, costantemente 
teso ad illuminare la originalita del mondo folenghiano. Uno studio 
anche nella direzione contraria, atto cioé a cogliere in senso diacronico 
V’unita e la coerenza di una tradizione e di uno stile, presenti sincroni- 
camente nel tessuto poetico del Baldus, avrebbe probabilmente sortito 
la conseguenza d’immergere, pit di quanto non risulti da queste pagine, 
il Folengo nella cultura e nella storia del tempo suo e di affrontare, per 
altra via, i rapporti tra l’arte e l’ideale biografia del poeta. Noi non 
sottoscriveremmo le seguenti parole che appaiono a pag. 154: “Non 
sapremmo certo immaginare l’opus macaronicum senza la vita spirituale 
del Cinquecento e senza la raffinatezza letteraria dell’umanesimo; ep- 
pure (e ci sembra d’averlo sufficientemente dimostrato) la poesia di 
Merlino si pone polemicamente fuori dalla grande linea della letteratura 
cinquecentesca; e, precisiamo ora, non solo fuori dall’aristocratica decan- 
tazione di temi psicologici e di usi linguistici propria della maniera 
petrarchesca, si bene di quell’ideale di medictas e di armonia la cui pid 
alta espressione si ha nell’Orlando Furioso.” Sbaglieremo: ma su questo 
terreno non siamo pit disposti a seguire il Bonora, anche se egli attenua 
questa sua recisa affermazione precisando che “la polemica del Folengo 
implica non una negazione, ma una interpretazione della cultura e della 
poetica dell’umanesimo” (ivi). Accettata l’interpretazione della natura 
eroico-idillica del mondo folenghiano, noi rimaniamo in attesa della mo- 
tivazione storica di quella innegabile ispirazione: allo psicogramma di 
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tipo spitzeriano, cosi solidamente e felicemente tracciato dal Bonora in 
queste sue pagine, vorremmo si intrecciasse l’ideogramma di tipo auer- 
bachiano; e che all’itinerario verso l’etimo spirituale dell’autore s’ag- 
giungesse quello verso l’etimo spirituale della civilta e della cultura della 
quale il Folengo si nutri. E’ forse in questa direzione che la critica 
tolenghiana potra dirci qualcosa di nuovo, partendo dai risultati posi- 
tivi ai quali si approda con questo bel libro. 

Attento ed acuto ci sembra |l’ampio e denso esame linguistico attra- 
verso il quale dalla periferia lessicale si tende alla epifania del centro 
spirituale; un’analisi minuziosa, per cui l’animo del Folengo si rifrange 
in tanti aspetti diversi pur rimanendo tutto intero in ciascuno di essi. 
Ci sembra questa ia parte pit efficace del volume del Bonora, sulla quale 
vengono adeguatamente utilizzate tutte le divertenti glosse della Tosco- 
lana in un puntuale studio delle varie redazioni dell’opera. E probabile, 
tuttavia, che qualche volta la spiegazione di talune forme linguistiche 
possa esser diversa da quella qui proposta. Virdus, per esempio, pit che 
“nato dall’incontro di viridis e di verde” (p. 76), sara solo il frutto di 
una maccheronica analogia con gli aggettivi in -ws della seconda de- 
clinazione; visagium piuttosto che ancora ora considerato legato france- 
sismo (come si ricaverebbe da pag. 44), potrebbe essere riportato al lin- 
guaggio poetico tradizionale (“visaggio”); morigerus non sara tanto 
“semplice contrazione dell’italiano morigerato” (pag. 64), quanto un 
calco dell’omofona parola latina; e parola gia latina @ furcifer, anche nel 
senso di furfante, e non solo di “colui che porta la forca” (pag. 64). 
Diremmo anzi, a questo proposito, che una pitt vasta esplorazione del 
latino degli umanisti e del lessico dell’infima latinité portera assai pro- 
babilmente a ridurre il numero e l’importanza delle neo-formazioni del 
Folengo. Il comparativo formato su di un nome proprio, per esempio, era 
modulo ben noto agli scrittori dell’ultimo Medioevo (Codrior, Neronior, e 
altri casi nell’Elegia di Arrigo da Settimello). E crediamo che a proficui 
risultati—a nostro avviso—anche per il suffisso -amen e per i nomi 
composti si approderebbe, se si spigolasse nel latino medievale, eccle- 
siastico ed umanistico I] Bonora stesso, che cita Cassiodoro e Boezio per 
iuvamen ed il goliardico Codrior (il plautino punior—pag. 104—, non 
crediamo rientri in questo caso, non trattandosi di comparativo da nome 
proprio), @ il pid indicato, dati i risultati gia conseguiti in questo vo- 
lume, ad allargare ed approfondire le ricerche per una maggiore stori- 
cizzazione della lingua del Folengo, del quale occorrera sempre ricordare 
Veducazione e la formazione ecclesiastica, oltre che umanistica. Quanto 
al boazare di pag. 47, piuttosto che pensare al classico reboare, suggeri- 
remmo una formazione analogica su coarare, verbo anch’esso usato dal 
Folengo (e cfr. pag. 74). E piuttosto scettici rimaniamo circa l’effetto 
stilistico di tmesi nell’emistichio “buso dum schoccat ab arcu”, (pag. 46) 
poiché il composto “archibugio” era allora assai recente, proprio una 
neo formazione, mentre le due parole conservavano tutta intera la loro 
autonomia semantica. 

E concluderemo facendo ancora qualche piccola osservazione; come 
quella di rilevare la mancanza di mordente in qualche esempio arrecato 
a prova di una particolare osservazione. & il caso occorso in fondo alla 
pagina 98, ove, per documentare i] “maggiore rigore grammaticale” (pag. 
99) dell’ultima redazione si cita il verso “si non sufficerem te discalzare 
stivallos” mutato dal Folengo in “si non basto tibi frustos sgambare 
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stivallos”. Giustamente il Bonora sottolinea la correzione del te in tibi, 
che tuttavia—ai fini del maggior rigore grammaticale—é annullata dal 
mutamento di si non sufficerem in si non basto. Ed @ anche il caso di 
pag. 56-58 ove si parla di una “predilezione per gli astratti” (pag. 56) e 
la si documenta vivacemente e riccamente; ma non persuasivamente, 
quando il Bonora stesso mette tra gli astratti bastonata, stambussada, 
caleagnadae, coadae (colpi di coda), pugnadae (colpi di pugno), gorgadae 
(sorsi) ece.; o ci avverte (pag. 58) che hastae fractio non 2 lo spezzarsi 
della lancia, ma semplicemente la lancia rotta, o tutt’al pit, qui fractio 
é usato come sinonimo di fragmentum”; non si tratta cioé di un termine 
astratto, ma semanticamente concreto. Piccole cose, comunque,—si badi 
bene—rispetto al materiale qui fittamente accumulato; le quali vogliono 
solo testimoniare l’interesse che ha suscitato in noi la lettura di questo 
volume cosi esemplare di un preciso indirizzo critico e di una scuola. 
Magzio Marti 


Rome 


LoulsE Last: Il Canzoniere. La disputa di follia e di amore. A cura e 
con uno studio di Enzo Giudici. Parma, Guanda, 1955, Pp. 272. 


Cette traduction des oeuvres de Louise Labé en italien est précédée 
d’une longue (i48 pazes) et savante introduction, dans laquelle sont 
étudiés le temps, la vie, les travaux et la fortune littéraire de la poétesse 
lyonnaise. C’est cette introduction qui intéresse particuliérement ceux 
qui s’occupent des relations culturelles entre |’Italie et la France, et c’est 
elle qui retiendra notre attention. Quelques remarques générales rap- 
pellent les discussions qui se sont élevées sur les origines de la Renais- 
sance en France. Doit-on insister sur les sources francaises et médiévales 
ou sur l’influence italienne? N’est-il pas sage de reconnaitre cette 
influence et ces sources sans négliger ni les unes ni les autres dans une 
schén:atiseation qui risque de trop simplifier les choses et d’éliminer des 
éléments importants du probléme? La “découverte de I’Italie” a bien 
joué un rdle dans la transformation de la littérature francaise, mais je 
me permettrai d’insister sur deux choses: A partir de la fin du XV* 
siécle, le marché s’agrandit, l’activité commerciale se généralise, une 
civilisation nouvelle s’organise. On a dit avec raison que la Renaissance, 
c’était la vie intellectuelle d’une société nouvelle. Si l’on veut comprendre 
la Renaissance en France, il faut tenir compte de la formation d’une 
nouvelle organisation sociale, et l’on verra comment le groupe social 
régnant exigera un art et une littérature qui lui conviendront. Je dirai 
ensuite que l’influence italienne s’est manifestée en France surtout & 
partir de 1533, époque du mariage du duc Henri et de Catherine de 
Médicis. C’est 1&4 une date d’une importance primordiale: Henri VIII 
est excommunié, et Francois I** cherche alors & se rapprocher de la 
Papauté; Clémente VII et le roi de France sacrifient leurs alliés respectifs 
(Charles Quint et Henri VIII) et unissent leurs propres familles. 
L/influence italienne ne se fera sentir, pourtant, dans toute son étendue 
qu’au moment od Henri II prendra la place de Francois I** sur le tréne 
de France. Mais Lyon, ville internationale et bancaire, a, pendant tout 
le XVI° siécle, une nombreuse population italienne. C’est done & Lyon 
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que l’influence des lettres italiennes se fait sentir particuliérement. M. 
Giudici nous montre bien quelle était l’activité de Lyon & l’époque de la 
Renaissance, et cite les vers oli Jean Lemaire de Belges fait l’éloge du 
“chef de la Gaule celtique, Reflourissant comme un autre Ilion.” Nous 
lisons aussi les vers de Clément Marot qui fait ses adieux 4 Lyon. Nous 
sommes amenés ainsi 4 nous occuper de l’école lyonnaise, et de son chef 
reconnu, Maurice Scéve, qui prétendit avoir découvert, en 1533, la tombe 
de Laure, & Avignon, et qui a été un des premiers disciples de Pétrarque 
envisagé comme poéte amoureux. M. Giudici passe en revue les diverses 
ceuvres de Maurice Scéve et fait, en particulier, un commentaire excellent 
de la Délie, de la Saulsaye et du Microcosme. La premiére de ces euvres 
est inspirée des disciples italiens de Pétrarque, comme Tebaldeo, Cari- 
teo et Séraphin d’Aquila. M. Giudici a choisi quelques-uns des plus beaux 
dizains de Maurice Scéve, pour illustrer les thémes néo-platoniciens' et 
le symbolisme du poéte lyonnais. Nous croyons, comme M. Giudici, que 
Scéve n’a pas choisi, au hasard, le nombre de ses dizains, et nous sommes 
heureux de rencontrer la mention des savants travaux de A.-M. Schmidt 
qui a mis en relief les préoccupations d’ordre mathématique et mystique 
dont fait preuve Maurice Scéve. Je ne me lasse pas, non plus, de relire 
les charmants vers de la Saulsaye, ot sont décrits “les buissons verts, 
les papillons coulourez et divers, . . . les boys flouriz, les poingnans 
esglantiers, les haultbepins parfumans les sentiers .. .” Quant au Micro- 
cosme, consacré a la gloire de l’homo faber, nous relevons, 14 encore, 
& cété de beaux vers philosophiques, des notations sur les saisons de 
l'année, sur les heures du jour, et sur l’aspect de la nature, qui font de 
Maurice Scéve un poéte vraiment remarquable, et qu’on a trop injuste- 
ment délaissé. On voudrait s’arréter aux commentaires subtils et pleins 
de délicatesse dont M. Giudici entoure l’euvre du poéte sensible et raf- 
finé qu’était Maurice Scéve. Aprés avoir parlé de Pernette du Guillet dont 
les vers sont bien pales 4 c6té de ceux de Scéve, M. Giudici en arrive 
& Louise Labé dont il dit que le Débat reste une des cuvres les plus 
originales du XVI°* siécle. Les élégies de cette femme-poéte nous parais- 
sent, pourtant, plus intéressantes, et—plus encore—ses sonnets retiennent 
notre attention. Evidemment, les avis sont partagés sur la place a donner 
& Louise Labé dans la littérature francaise. M. Giudici cite l’opinion de 
Pierre Seghers pour qui Louise Labé—‘“c’est-A-dire la vraie poésie”’— 
serait un de nos plus grands poétes. 


La traduction qu’a donnée M. Giudici est suivie de notes abondantes 
et érudites, et elle contient aussi de nombreuses et précieuses illustra- 
tions: des vues de Lyon, au XVI®* siécle; des reproductions de la page 
de titre des euvres de Louise Labé (de 1555 et de 1556); des portraits 
de la femme-poéte et de Maurice Scéve; la reproduction d’une gravure 
ornant la Saulsaye; une reproduction d’un dessin représentant la maison 
de campagne de Louise Labé dans les environs de Lyon, telle qu’elle 
existait encore au XVII* siécle; . . . . Tout cela fait un beau volume 
qu’on lit et qu’on relit avec un plaisir toujours plus grand. Dirai-je que 
le commentaire de l’euvre de Maurice Scéve m’a surtout retenu? Les 
pages que M. Giudici a consacrées & ce poéte m’ont rappelé celles d’Albert 
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Béguin et du Pére Festugiére, et il me semble qu’on n’a jamais mieux 
apprécié le poéte lyonnais.* 


MARCEL FRANCON 
Harvard University 


1 Je me demande s’il y a une mauvaise lecture, pour le dizain 196, ot 
Maurice Scéve parle d’harmonie et de symphonie, ot il mentionne les 
oreilles qui “concordent,” la paix et la guerre qui s’accordent “en ce con- 
cent”? Ne faut-il pas lire concert? L’édition Parturier et 1|’édition 
Grégan donnent bien concent; mais on sait qu’elles ne sont pas trés 
sitisfaisantes. Guégan, dans le glossaire qui suit son édition, explique: 
“concent, harmonie;” et, si je trouve ce mot dans le dictionnaire de 
Huguet, il est curieux que la plupart des exemples qui s’y lisent sont 
tirés de l’euvre de Maurice Scéve. Let mot est aussi écrit consent, ainsi 
que le reléve Huguet. 


Giovan Batrista Martino: Anversa Liberata. Tre Canti Inediti, De’ Ca- 
pelli di S.ta Maria Maddalena. Due Odi Inedite. A cura di Fernando 
Salsano. Bologna, Commissione per i Testi di Lingua (Scelta di Cu- 
riosita Letterarie Inedite o Rare dal Secolo XIII al XIX. Dispensa 
CCLI), 1956. Pp. XXXVI-224. 


Until very recently the reaction against Marino has been so pro- 
nounced that it has effectively prevented the publication of the unedited 
material by him that is still extant. Now, however, there is under way 
a movement to rehabilitate him and his school. Though it is restricted 
in importance this volume may be taken as an indication of this trend. 

It consists of original drafts of three cantos of the Anversa Liberata 
and two odes to Mary Magdalen, the first of which is given in five dif- 
ferent redactions. They all come from the archives of the Benedictine 
monastery of SS. Trinita of Cava de’ Tirreni. As to the time when 
Marino worked upon these compositions, Salsano argues persuasively 
that it was between 1595 and 1600, prior to the flight of their author 
from Naples to Rome. The Anversa Liberata is actually barely begun 
and does not go beyond the plan to besiege Antwerp. It is very likely 
based upon Cesare Campana’s historical narrative: Assedio e Racquisto 
d’Anversa which appeared at Vicenza and Cremona in 1595. Our editor 
does not hazard a guess as to why Marino left it unfinished, but to me 
two possible reasons stand out. 1) Our poet was never able to generate 
much enthusiasm for his subject with the result that his octaves move 
along tediously, and, save for a few isolated moments, are minus that 
leavening of virtuosity so characteristic of him. 2) It may be that he 
felt that he could no longer count upon the patronage of the Farnese 
family in his poetization of the deeds of Alessandro Farnese, hence 
losing whatever incentive he had had at the outset. 

It is, nevertheless, significant that in this youthful attempt to write 
an epic Torquato Tasso is followed closely as a model, an influence that 
is quite discernible in his other works to such an extent that his con- 
temporary Lope de Vega was led to declare in his Filomena: 
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Juan Bautista Marino que enamora 
Las piedras, Anfién, es sol del Tasso, 
Si bien el Tasso le sirvié de Aurora. 

The edition is equipped with a good introduction and notes and glos- 


sary which can be of further use in a stylistic analysis of Marino. 
JoserH G. Fucriia 


Curious Annals: New Documents Relating to Browning’s Roman Murder 
Story. Translated, edited, and with an Introduction by Beatrice Cor- 
rigan. Toronto, University of Toronto Press (London, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press), 1956. Pp. L+142. 


Referring to the square old yellow book which he picked up in a Flor- 
ence bookstall for a lira in 1860, Robert Browning wrote in The Ring 
and the Book: 

A pretty piece of narrative enough, 
Which scarce ought so to drop out, one would think, 
From the more curious annals of our kind. 

It is characteristic of Browning that he should have claimed to base 
his most ambitious work on “curious annals,” on obscure and sometimes 
contradictory accounts of litigation over a dowry and of trials for ab- 
duction, theft and murder. It is appropriate that some of the most pains- 
taking Browning scholarship should have gone into the translation and 
editing of the sources Browning used in dealing with the “Roman Mur- 
der Story”: the Old Yellow Book and what C. W. Hodell named the 
Secondary Source, an Italian manuscript account of the murder trial of 
Count Francesco Guidi sent to Browning by Mrs. Baker in the fall of 
1862. It is understandable that other accounts of the “Roman Murder 
Story,” even though there are no indications that Browning was fa- 
miliar with them, should be translated and edited as they have turned 
up. For instance, in 1900 an independent account of the case was found 
in the Royal Casanatense Library in Rome and was printed by W. Hall 
Griffin in an English translation. In 1939 E. H. Yarrill translated in 
the Baylor Bulletin a version found in Rome in 1913 and purchased for 
Baylor in 1936 by A. J. Armstrong. In 1940, as introduction to her 
book tells us, Miss Beatrice Corrigan, Assistant Professor of Italian, 
Spanish and Portuguese at the University of Toronto, “ascertained that 
a codex in the Biblioteca del Comune in Cortona, very like the Old Yel- 
low Book in form but nearly twice its size, consisted entirely of docu- 
ments dealing with the personages and events of the Comparini-Fran- 
ceschini relationship, and that about half these documents contained 
material which had hitherto been unknown.” For the first time since 
Browning had made his purchase a whole collection of material had 
come to light. 

In Curious Annals, Miss Corrigan introduces, translates and edits 
Latin and Italian documents with a grace and precision one has come 
to expect of Canadian literary scholarship. 

In a brief Preface she declares that, though the documents she has 
made available were unknown to Browning, they “fill in so much of the 
background against which his characters acted out the tragedy conse- 
quent on an ill-advised marriage that they are valuable in increasing our 
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understanding of the story.” Also, she feels that her researches con- 
tribute to repairing the long-standing neglect of seventeenth century 
Italian history. 

In a fifty-page Introduction Miss Corrigan begins with an account 
of the nature of the contents of the Cortona Codex and of the relation 
of those contents to earlier known documents. She next details Guido’s 
tangled affairs from the time, thirteen years before his birth, when en- 
tailed estates were left to Pietro Comparini until the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century, when the name Franceschini had disappeared from 
Arezzo. She concludes by describing the significance of the new material 
in the documents of the Cortona Codex and the Florentine archives, ma- 
terial which contributes chiefly to setting forth the Comparini side of the 
case. The new documents indicate that some details Browning borrowed 
from the Old Yellow Book are incorrect. For instance, the wig-maker 
whom Guido spoke to about a wife did not know the Comparini, though 
the marriage was arranged through her. As Miss Corrigan observes, the 
new documents fail to provide conclusive testimony on two major ques- 
tions: the legitimacy of Pompilia’s birth and her innocence or guilt of 
adultery. Browning, for sufficient reasons of his own, cast Pompilia as 
illegitimate. Yet Miss Corrigan, after sifting through all the documentary 
evidence, can find support for such casting only in a remark of Pompilia’s 
real aunt, Caterina Fiori (Cortona Codex, Part Two, Document 13): 
“When the said Corona’s husband died, I do not know for certain whether 
she was pregnant.” On the matter of Pompilia’s adultery, Miss Corrigan 
is contradictory. Though she says (p. xli), “Her innocence or guilt of 
adultery must remain problems still,” she says on the very next page, 
“There is every indication that Guido was not the father of her child.” 
She properly discounts the strongest arguments in favor of Pompilia’s 
innocence: the girl’s death-bed declaration and the affidavits of the 
friar and others who attended her during her last hours. Pompilia, hav- 
ing confessed and received absolution, was then technically innocent. 
The other attestations to her innocence were procured by her heir to pre- 
vent her estate from getting away from him. 

The main body of Miss Corrigan’s book (pages 3-103) consists of 
translations of documents from Part Two of the Cortona Codex. The 
first group, concerning the suit brought by Guido Franceschini and his 
wife against Pietro Comparini to force him to acknowledge Francesca 
Pompilia as his daughter and to complete the payment of her dowry, 
is made up of a plea entered by Pietro and of twenty supporting docu- 
ments. This group is translated unabridged. The second group, con- 
nected with the trial of Caponsacchi, after his flight with Pompilia to 
Rome, on the charge of theft and abduction, contains only two docu- 
ments, the counsels’ argi ments for and against Caponsacchi. These, too, 
are reproduced in full. Of the third group, containing eighteen docu- 
ments dealing with the trial of Guido Franceschini and his confederates 
for murder, Miss Corrigan publishes only the two documents which do 
not duplicate those appearing in the Old Yellow Book: a plea which 
presumably sums up the defence, and a long description of Guido Fran- 
ceschini’s last hours. 

Following her translations of the new material in the Cortona Codex, 
Miss Corrigan presents that part of the “Sentence of the Criminal Court 
of Florence in the case against Gregorio Guillichini, Francesca Pompilia 
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Comparini, and Francesco Borsi’” which concludes the incomplete docu- 
ment appearing at the beginning of the Old Yellow Book. The Corrigan 
original is in the Archivio di Stato in Florence. 

in an Appendix entitled “The Cortona version of the Secondary 
Source” Miss Corrigan translates and comments on portions of the First 
Part of the Cortona Codex which are new; that is, are not to be found 
in the Baylor MS. She interpolates relevant materials from other MSS, 
such as that found in the Biblioteca Oliveriana in Pesaro. 

Following the Appendix are sixteen pages of Notes and a two-page 
List of Authors Cited. There are ten full-page photographs of scenes 
or personages connected with the Roman murder story, inserted at ap- 
propriate places in the text. Though the task of making an index would 
doubtless have been difficult, one can justifiably complain that there is 
none. Browning scholars might use such an index with the Broughton 
and Stelter Concordance to the Poems of Robert Browning. 

To speak of Browning is to come to the question of the significance 
of Curious Annals. The student of late Seicento social history will be 
grateful for the facts which these documents make available. The stu- 
dent of Seicento literature may be interested in the documents as con- 
tributions to the minor literary genre of manuscript narratives related 
to the cautionary novella of historical personages, such as Bandelilo’s 
story of the Duchess of Amalfi and similar narratives about Beatrice 
Cenci and Vittoria Accoramboni. The student of Browning may be 
puzzled. 

His puzzlement will derive from the problem of the relevance of Miss 
Corrigan’s work to a fuller understanding of Browning’s Ring and the 
Book, Despite the fact that, as William O. Raymond has said, The Ring 
and the Book has received more attention than any other single poem in 
Browning’s canon, this masterpiece has not been exhausted as an object 
of scholarly and critical study. Browning himself gave encouragement 
to students of the Roman murder story by insisting that he had faithfully 
followed the Old Yellow Book and the Secondary Source. His encourage- 
ment notably influenced Charles W. Hodell, who attached to his trans- 
lation of the Old Yellow Book and the Secondary Source (Everyman, 
1911) an essay essentially supporting Browning’s contention that the 
characters of the Old Yellow Book were “no mere fictitious creations 
which he might shape or reject or amplify as he pleased.” Yet, as W. C. 
De Vane has pointed out, there has been a growing conviction that, for 
all his attention to the detailed facts of his sources, Browning really 
wrote something very different from a faithful history of an obscure 
murder case. In 1900 George Santayana accused Browning of making 
Guido “merely a Marsyas, shown flayed and quivering to the greater 
glory of the poet’s ideal Apollo.” In 1905 Paul Elmer More, in an in- 
fluential essay, “Why Is Browning Popular?” observed that in The Ring 
and the Book Browning’s interest was far from the events themselves 
which he had taken from the Roman murder story. In 1912 Henry James 
delivered an address on “The Novel in ‘The Ring and the Book’” in 
which he characterized The Ring as the poem in which Browning’s “own 
rich experience most convincingly spoke to him.” In 1919 Irving Bab- 
bitt, in Rousseau and Romanticism saw Browning’s poems as illustrating 
“the tendency of romantic writing to run with some ‘song of myself’ or 
‘tale of my heart.’” Babbitt exaggerated the subjectivity of Browning’s 
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poem, but he erred in the right direction. A. K. Cook’s Commentary upon 
Browning's “The Ring and the Book” (1920) examined the relation of 
the poem to the Old Yellow Book and greatly strengthened the concep- 
tion of Browning’s creativeness, especially with respect to his hero and 
heroine. In 1925 Judge John Marshall Gest further questioned Browning’s 
claims of perfect fidelity in his volume, The Old Yellow Book, Source of 
Browning’s “The Ring and the Book,” A new Translation with Explana- 
tory Notes and Critical Chapters upon the Poem and its Source. In 1926, 
J. E. Shaw, Miss Corrigan’s colleague at Toronto, in a PMLA article, 
“The Donna Angelicata in “The Ring and the Book’,” showed that Brown- 
ing really wrote a chivalric study rather than history. W. C. De Vane 
has supported Shaw’s interpretation in “Browning and the Spirit of 
Greece,” (Nineteenth Century Studies, 1940) and “The Virgin and the 
Dragon” (Yale Review, 1947). Rather than a Roman murder story, says 
De Vane, we see in The Ring and the Book “Pompilia—Mrs. Browning— 
Andromeda rescued from the dragon Guido by Caponsacchi—Browning— 
Perseus, first; and later when truth or justice is endangered, Pope In- 
nocent, the Vicegerent of God, is the rescuer.” De Vane reminds us that 
Browning referred to Andromeda many times in his poetry and that as 
a young man he had worked at a desk over which there hung a copy of 
Polidoro da Caravaggio’s picture of Andromeda. 

There is little doubt that Browning deserves serious study and that 
The Ring and the Book, his masterpiece, continues to challenge scholars. 
There is no doubt that Miss Corrigan in presenting New Documents Re- 
lating to Browning’s Roman Murder Story has performed her task with 
competence and grace. But if, as it now seems clear, the Old Yellow Book 
and the Secondary Source are not so important as was once thought 
for an understanding of the sources of The Ring and the Book, Miss Cor- 
rigan’s new documents, which Browning did not use, may seem even less 
important to Browning scholars. The Ring and the Book now chiefly de- 
mands reading as a self-contained work of art rather than as the trans- 
mutation of a source. What source hunting remains to be done might 
well be in the direction of Browning’s pictorial sources, especially Poli- 
doro da Caravaggio’s Andromeda and Vasari’s St. George Slaying the 
Dragon. Pearl Hogrefe’s Browning and Italian Art and Artists (1914) 
was hardly a beginning. 

For rescuing from eternal silence documents intrinsically interesting, 
Miss Corrigan deserves our gratitude. In trying to justify them chiefly 
for their relevance to a reading of Browning’s poem, Miss Corrigan has 
taken the wrong way. 

JamMEs K. RosBInson 
Northwestern University 





EDITORIAL COMMENT 


The Italian Government has appointed two national commissions for 
the collection, editing and publication of definitive editions of the cor- 
respondence of Camillo Benso di Cavour, the Italian Statesman, and 
Giuseppe Garibaldi, the Italian Hero, respectively. 

As Executive Secretary-Treasurer of the American Division of the 
Istituto per la Storia del Risorgimento Italiano, I have been requested to 
seek information concerning the existence of unpublished letters from 
or to Cavour or Garibaldi in any American public or private library or 
archives, and whether it is possible to secure photostatic copies of same 
and their relative cost. 

Accordingly, I shall be grateful for any information that will enable 
the two Italian national commissions to carry out their work in the fullest 
possible manner. 1 am confident that proper acknowledgment of all as- 
sistance will be made in the published documents. Please send all in- 


formation to: 
Dr. Howard R. Marraro 


Professor of Italian 
Columbia University 
New York 27, N. Y. 


The American Division of the Istituto per la Storia del Risorgimento, 
organized at the 1955 meeting of the American Historical Association, 
offers a prize of $200 for the best unpublished study in the history of 
modern Italy, of article or essay length. This prize is made possible by 
a gift from The Cultural Office of the Italian Embassy in the United 
States. The term “history of modern Italy” will be broadly construed 
to include studies of periods prior to the Risorgimento that contribute 
to an understanding of the national movement. Studies from the end of 
the Middle Ages and of contemporary questions will be considered only 
in very exceptional cases. Since the object of the award is to invite and 
encourage fresh interest in Italian history, the prize is offered for a first 
or second study in the field. 

Only articles or essays that are judged to be worthy of publication by 
a scholarly journal or in some other scholarly medium of publication, 
and that are ready for publication without extensive editing, will be con- 
sidered. Doctoral dissertations presented at American universities may 
also be presented by interested university departments, one candidate 
per department. American scholars, and foreign scholars regularly con- 
nected with an American institution of learning, are eligible for the Prize. 

Manuscripts of about 10,000 words will be regarded as, potentially 
suitable for publication, as articles. Manuscripts not exceeding 20,000 
words will be accepted as essays. 

Form: a double-spaced typescript ribbon copy, one carbon copy on 
firm paper, and at least two other carbon copies. Footnotes, in conven- 
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tional style manual form, should be included on the page to which the 
references occur, in the body of the text or at the foot of the page. The 
address of the author, a brief vita, a brief statement of his interests, and 
the date of composition should be enclosed. Manuscripts must be in the 
hands of the Secretary of the Division, Professor Howard R. Marraro, 
not later than June 1, 1958. Authors desiring the return of their manu- 
scripts should enclose necessary postage. 

In addition to the Executive Secretary-Treasurer (Howard R. Mar- 
raro), the Committee on Awards consists of the Advisers of the Division: 
Professors Shepard B. Clough, H. Stuart Hughes, Donald C. McKay, and 
A. William Salomone. 

The award will be made at the December 1958 meeting of the Amer- 
ican Historical Association. The Division reserves the right to withhold 
the prize if no manuscript deemed worthy of the award is submitted. 

Address all manuscripts and correspondence to Professor Howard R. 
Marraro, Casa Italiana, Columbia University, New York 27, New York. 
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